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IFTY-FOUR countries, large and 
small, Members and non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, have 
united in launching the first great 
international attack on poverty in 
large parts of the world by assisting 
under-developed areas to improve 
their economies and raise living 
standards. 

This program, which affects two- 
thirds of the world’s population, was 
launched at the Technical Assistance 
Conference, which met at Lake Suc- 
cess from June 12 to 14. At its short 
business meeting, contributions total- 
ing $20,012,500, were pledged to 
carry on the United Nations ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
in its first stage—from July 1 to the 
end of 1951. Of the total, the United 
States contributed 60 per cent, or 
$12,007,500. 

It was a “true United Nations pro- 
gram,” said Secretary-General Lie in 
opening the Conference. It was 
founded on the principle of univers- 
ality—“universality of participation, 
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of contributions, and benefits.” Its 
benefits were open on a basis of 
equality to all peoples regardless of 
their political opinions, social organ- 
ization, or other differences among 
them. As under-developed countries 
could share in its direction and ad- 
ministration on a basis of full equal- 
ity with more developed countries, 
it could not be used for purposes of 
domination or imperialism. More- 
over, it was based on the principle 


' that technical assistance “must com- 


bine and make use of the experience 
of many nations with different social 
patterns and cultural traditions and 
at different stages of economic devel- 
opment.” 

The contributions will go into a 
special account, or “pool,” to be 
administered by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on principles laid down by the 
General Assembly. The first $10,- 
000,000 of contributions will be 
allocated at once to participating 
organizations in proportions already 
determined. Of the second $10,- 
000,000, another $7,000,000 will 


immediately be allocated in the same 
proportions, and $3,000,000 will be 
held as a reserve to meet changing 
and developing needs. 

The operation of the program will 
be supervised by two bodies, set up 
by the Economic and Social Council 
—the Technical Assistance Board, 
consisting of the Secretary-General 
and the executive heads of the par- 
ticipating specialized agencies, and 
the Technical Assistance Committee, 
made up of the 18 members of the 
Council. 

Closing the Conference, its Presi- 
dent Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
congratulated the delegations on their 
work and on the financial contribu- 
tions their governments had made to 
launch the “most constructive pro- 
gram so far prepared by the United 
Nations.” It was the expression, he 
said, of a new and far-reaching idea, 
“the concept of collective economic 
security.” The supreme importance 
of the enterprise did not lie in the 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Conference Launches $20.00 


Contributions Pledged 
at 54.- Nation Meeting 


ONTRIBUTIONS approximate- 

ing $20,012,500 in American 
dollars have been pledged to carry 
out the United Nations expanded 
technical assistance program in its 
first phase, from July 1 to the end 
of 1951. These pledges, varying in 
amount, were made at the Technical 
Assistance Conference, which met 
at Lake Success from June 12 to 14, 
with 54 countries represented. 

Of the total, the United States con- 
tributed $12,007,500; 49 countries 
made up the balance. Three an- 
nounced that they would make con- 
tributions later. Finland declared its 
inability, at the present time, to make 
a monetary contribution. 

The Conference also approved a 
plan on financial and allocation ar- 
rangements worked out by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its 
Geneva meeting last year and later 
endorsed by the General Assembly. 
Under this plan, contributions will 
be placed in a special account, or 
“pool,” to be administered by the 
Secretary-General in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social 
Council for the guidance of the tech- 
nical assistance program. Contribu- 
tions are made without any limitation 
as to their use by a specific agency, 
or in a specific country, or for a 
specific project. 


Immediate Allocations 


Of the total contributions, the first 
$10,000,000 is to be allocated at 
once to the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies participating in 
the technical assistance program in 
these prescribed proportions: United 
Nations, 23 per cent; Food and Agri- 
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The United Nations expanded technical assistance 
program, designed to transform the economic 
structure of immense areas occupying half the 
earth’s surface and to raise the living standards 
of two thirds of the world’s population has been 
launched in a great co-operative effori by fifty-four 
countries, large and small, Members of the United 


Nations and non-Members. 


At the Technical As- 


sistance Conference, which met at Lake Success 

from June 12 to 14, these countries pledged con- 

tributions approximating $20,012,500 to carry out 

the “most constructive program so far prepared 
by the United Nations.” 


culture Organization (FAO), 29 per 
cent; International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), 11 per cent; United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
14 per cent; International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization (ICAO), 1 per 
cent; and World Health Organization 
(WHO), 22 percent. The plan stipu- 
lates that 70 per cent of the second 
$10,000,000 is immediately avail- 
able for distribution, while 30 per 
cent will be held as a reserve to meet 
changing and developing needs. All 
contributions above $20,000,000 will 
be similarly held. 

The operation of the expanded 
technical assistance program will be 
supervised by two special bodies cre- 
ated by the Economic and Social 
Council. The first is the Technical 
Assistance Board (TAB), which con- 
sists of the Secretary-General and the 
executive heads of the participating 
specialized agencies and serves as the 
co-ordinating body and central clear- 
inghouse. The second, the Technical 
Assistance Committee (TAC), con- 
sisting of the eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council, 


will examine TAB reports, assess the 
activities and results of the program, 
and review its general operation. 

All United Nations Members were 
invited to the Conference, and 46 of 
the 59 attended. Other states having 
membership in one or more of the 
participating specialized agencies 
were also invited, and eight were 
present. All invited States, whether 
Members or not, had the right to 
vote. The specialized agencies par- 
ticipated in the proceedings but with- 
out the right to vote. 

The delegates were welcomed by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, who 
said the Conference was “potentially 
one of the most significant ever 
called by the United Nations.” The 
impetus for the expanded technical 
assistance program, he recalled, had 
been given by President Truman in 
his inaugural address in January 
1949. The Assembly and the Coun- 
cil have since unanimously agreed 
on a specific program to lessen the 
dangerous and progressively widen- 
ing gap between the economies of 
the developed and under-developed 
countries. 
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It was a “true United Nations 
program,” the Secretary-General de- 
clared. “First of all, it is founded on 
the principle of universality—univer- 
sality of participation, of contribu- 
tions, and of benefits.” The Assembly 
had declared that partisan political 
considerations should play no part in 
the program and its benefits were 
“open on a basis of equality to all 
peoples, regardless of their political 
opinions, their social organization, or 
any other differences among them.” 

Secondly, the program demon- 
strated its United Nations spirit in 
that under-developed countries would 
share in the direction and adminis- 
tration of the program on a basis of 
full equality with more advanced 
countries. Under the program, tech- 
nical assistance could not be used 
for purposes of domination or im- 
perialism. 

Thirdly, the program was based 
on the principle that technical assist- 
ance “must combine and make use 
of the experience of many nations 
with different social patterns and cul- 
tural traditions and at different stages 
of economic development.” Some 
countries could contribute more than 
others, but almost all had a contri- 
bution to make. No matter what its 
stage of economic development, al- 
most every country had acquired 
technical experience and skills that 
could be of value to some other 
countries. 

“I wish you well in your delibera- 
tions,” the Secretary-General con- 
cluded. “You are participating in 
what should become—and can be- 
come—one of the world’s greatest 
achievements for lasting peace and 
for the ‘social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom,’ 
proclaimed in the Preamble to the 
United Nations Charter.” 


Election of Officers 


The delegates then chose Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, as President of 
the Conference. Dr. G. C. S. Corea, 
of Ceylon, and Fernand van Lan- 
genhove, of Belgium, were elected as 
Vice-Presidents. In taking the chair, 
Mr. Santa Cruz expressed his “abso- 
lute conviction that this Conference 
will be a landmark in the history of 
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UNITED NATIONS Technical Assistance Mission to Afghanistan maps its plans. (Left to right) 
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Kemal S. Vaner, Turkey, public administration adviser; Edwin R. Henson, United States, head 
of the Mission; D. R. Jenkins, United States, economic adviser; and Violet Lapen, United States, 
acting secretary. 


international co-operation and in the 
history of human progress.” In his 
opinion, the expanded technical as- 
sistance program and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights were 
the most far-reaching achievements 
of the United Nations. The program 
was the first of universal scope de- 
signed to transform the economic 
structure of immense areas occupying 


‘more than half the earth’s surface 


and to give truly human status to 
more than two-thirds of the world’s 
inhabitants. This joint enterprise, he 
declared, was a “more powerful and 
decisive contribution to peace than 
an agrement for the limitation of 
armaments.” 


Questions of Representation 


A proposal that representatives of 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China be 
invited to the Conference was offered 
by Milenko Filipovic, of Yugoslavia. 


After some debate, this motion was 
defeated by 9 votes in favor to 26 
against, with 13 absentions. Mr. Fili- 
povic then proposed that the Con- 
ference officers should examine the 
question of Korean representation 
and report. 

“As things now stand, there are 
two governments in Korea and really 
two countries— South and North 
Korea,” he said. Some United Na- 
tions Members had recognized one 
government, some the other, and it 
was not possible to conclude that the 
Korean delegate at the Conference 
represented both northern and south- 
ern Korea. This proposal, said Presi- 
dent Santa Cruz, would be noted. 

Empowered to act on credentials, 
the Conference officers later reported 
their conclusion that the credentials 
of the Korean representative were in 
order. The Republic of Korea had 
been invited to the Conference as a 
member of WHO and UNESCO, in 
accordance with the Council’s resolu- 
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tion. Mr. Filipovic then stated that 
in view of the division of Korea into 
two countries, the Yugoslav delega- 
tion could not consider that Korea 
was represented in the Conference. 
Earlier, on June 3, Jan Galewicz, 
Acting Chief of the Permanent Dele- 
gation of Poland to the United Na- 
tions, had asked the Secretary- 
General to invite the representative 
of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China to 
participate in the Conference. If he 
were not invited, the Polish delega- 
tion would not be able to participate 
in the Conference and would not be 
bound by any of its decisions. 


Unable to Comply 


On June 6, the Secretary-General 
replied that he was not in a position 
to comply with this request, as he 
had no discretion whatever with re- 
gard to issuing invitations to the Con- 
ference. The Economic and Social 
Council had authorized and re- 


quested him to invite all United 
Nations Members and all other gov- 
ernments that were members of the 
specialized agencies participating in 
the technical assistance program. As 
the Nationalist Government of China 
was represented in the organs of the 


HAITI has requested assistance in irrigation. 
Below is a restored project originally built 
by the French. 
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United Nations and in some ot the 
participating agencies, it had received 
an invitation to the Conference. 

By a vote of 18 in favor to 5 
against, with 21 abstentions, the Con- 
ference adopted a proposal by Pro- 
fessor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, 
of Uruguay, that Spanish should be 
included among the working lan- 
guages of the Conference. It also 
adopted by a vote of 15 in favor to 
none against, with 35 abstentions, a 
proposal offered by Dr. E. de Vries, 
of the Netherlands, that the formal 
decisions of the Conference should 
be distributed in all five official lan- 
guages of the United Nations — 
English, French, Spanish, Russian, 
and Chinese. 

Discussion at the Conference 
centred on two draft resolutions— 
one on the proposed plan for finan- 
cial and allocation arrangements; the 
other, on contributions, urged parti- 
cipating governments to make their 
contributions available to the special 
account as soon as possible. 


Mobilization of Resources 


France, said Philippe de Seynes, in 
offering his country’s contribution of 
420 million francs, had to divide its 
effort between its own technical as- 
sistance program in the overseas ter- 
ritories and that of the United Na- 
tions. The latter would grow from 
its modest beginning under two con- 
ditions. First, the more advanced 


countries should be in a position to 
mobilize a larger part of their re- 
sources for technical assistance. Sec- 
ond, the educational value of all 
aspects of the program should con- 
stantly be kept in view so that bene- 
ficiary countries, as their knowledge 
increased, might gradually assume 
the tasks for which they were now 
seeking assistance. 

The United Kingdom, said Sir 
Sydney Caine, accepted both draft 
resolutions and was prepared to con- 
tribute £750,000, the equivalent of 
$2,100,000, for expenditure where 
sterling could be used. 


Netherlands Contribution 


A sum of 1,500,000 guilders, the 
equivalent of $400,000, would be 
contributed by the Netherlands, Dr. 
E. de Vries announced. Of this sum, 
900,000 guilders would be available 
in 1950 under an appropriation bill 
now before the Netherlands Parlia- 
ment, and the balance would be pro- 
vided for in the regular 1951 budget. 

“Never before in history have so 
many nations joined together in such 
a realistic effort to improve the well- 
being of so many people,” said Wil- 
lard Thorp, of the United States. 
The expanded technical aid program 
had been defined, its governing prin- 
ciples had been laid down, and ma- 
chinery had been designed for its 
operation. The time for action had 
come, and it was for the Conference 
to determine how far the plan could 
be translated into reality—‘“a reality 
which, we hope, will affect the lives 
of millions of people in many coun- 
tries who live in conditions of misery 
and distress.” 


The United States Position 


For its part, Mr. Thorp §an- 
nounced, the United States Govern- 
ment was prepared, subject to Con- 
gressional appropriation, to contri- 
bute $10,000,000 for the first period 
of operation, provided that other 
countries at the Conference contri- 
buted a total of $7,000,000 or its 
equivalent. Furthermore, the United 
States was prepared to raise its con- 
tribution progressively up to $12,- 
500,000, provided that its share did 
not represent more than 60 per cent 
of the total pledged. As the program 
was an expression of international 
co-operation, the United States felt 
that no country should dominate the 
program, either in responsibility or 
contribution. 

The position of his Government 
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was “simple, clear-cut, and in har- 
mony with the United Nations 
Charter,” Mr. Thorp continued, 
quoting from the Act for Interna- 
tional Development, approved by the 
Congress and signed by President 
Truman on June 5. This authorized 
the President to make contributions 
to the United Nations for technical 
aid programs that would “contribute 
to accomplishing the purposes of this 
Act as effectively as would partici- 
pation in comparable programs on a 
bilateral basis.” The United States 
Government believed that the United 
Nations and participating specialized 
agencies had a major contribution to 
make in expanding the flow of tech- 
nical assistance, for these organiza- 
tions had been created to provide an 
international approach to problems 
of this nature. 

It should be recognized, however, 
that many countries had or would 
have bilateral programs of technical 
assistance. It was essential for all 
countries to work for the fullest pos- 
sible co-ordination of the various 
bilateral and multilateral programs 
to ensure the most efficient use of 
funds and manpower. 

The United States, Mr. Thorp con- 
cluded, was prepared tq accept the 
two draft resolutions and to sign the 
Final Act, though it was proposing 
a slight amendment to meet the 
needs of those countries, like itself, 
in which the authorization and the 
appropriation of funds are separate 
procedures. 

A pledge of 13,500,000 Belgian 
francs, or the equivalent of $270,000, 
was made by Fernand van Langen- 
hove, of Belgium, who added that 
his country would welcome foreign 
scholars and willingly provide ex- 
perts where needed. 


Technical Training Facilities 


In addition to a contribution equi- 
valent to $40,000, Venezuela was 
ready to make available the facilities 
of the Technical Industrial School at 
Caracas, said Dr. Cesar Gonzalez. 
He pointed out that for some time 
his country had been providing cer- 
tain technical assistance services in 
the form of fellowships and scholar- 
ships for specialized study in such 
institutions as the School of Geology 
and the Institute of Malariology. As 
for the proposed allocation of funds, 
Venezuela felt. that the percentage al- 
located to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization was too low 
and declared its desire that the Sec- 
retary-General should study, as au- 
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thorized by the Economic and Social 
Council, the possibility of increasing 
the allocation to ICAO. 

Eduardo Anze Matienzo, of Boli- 
via, said his Government would co- 
operate with the technical aid pro- 
gram by raising the living standards 
of its people and by inviting foreign 
experts to exchange information. Bo- 
livia was contributing the equivalent 
of $12,500, with the hope that it 
could give more in the future. 

Ethiopia would contribute in 
Ethiopian talers the equivalent of 
$20,000, Ata Haddis Alemayehou 
announced. His country regarded the 
technical assistance program as one 
of the wisest and most far-sighted 
actions of the United Nations, he 
said, and plans had already been 
made for employing foreign experts 
on various projects. 

Because of economic difficulties, 
said Arne Sunde, of Norway, his 
country could not make a substantial 
contribution. It was prepared, how- 
ever, to pledge 250,000 Norwegian 
crowns, which could be used to 
train foreign students in Norwegian 
technical institutions. 


Contribution of Services 


Though an under-developed coun- 
try itself, Brazil wished to contribute 
as much to the technical aid program 
as its economic conditions would 
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IN PANJNAD, Pakistan, the government has 
constructed headworks for irrigation, largest 
of which is the Sukkar Barrage. 


permit. It would do so, Joao Carlos 
Muniz explained, by contributing 
services, chiefly in the form of schol- 
arships, the value of which was esti- 
mated at 8,500,000 cruzeiros, or the 
equivalent of $460,000. 

Subject to approval by the Parlia- 
ment, Sweden would contribute 500,- 
000 Swedish crowns, roughly the 
equivalent of $96,500, it was an- 
nounced by Sven Grafstrom. Because 
of budgetary provisions, the contri- 
bution would not be available until 
some time next year, he explained, 
adding that his Government would 
consider converting some of the 
Swedish contribution into currencies 
other than American dollars. 

Pakistan, said Syed Amjad Ali, 
welcomed the international co-opera- 
tion evidenced in the technical aid 
program and would contribute 0.7 
per cent of the total contributions, 
up to a maximum of 500,000 rupees, 
or the equivalent of $151,500. Pakis- 
tan also agreed to allow the United 
Nations to convert, if necessary, 5 
per cent of its contribution into 
dollars. 

Though Canada had _ industrial 
knowledge and skills to share with 
others, perhaps its most useful con- 
tribution, said John W. Holmes, 
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would be the “sharing of the experi- 
ence which we have gained in taming 
our own vast territories,” particularly 
in developing water power and irri- 
gation and in applying the science of 
forestry. Mr. Holmes said Canada 
would like also “to share some of 
our experience in social welfare and 
civil administration, for we believe 
that technical assistance programs 
which concentrate solely on eco- 
nomic factors can lead to worse 
conditions than those which pre- 
vailed before.” 


Canada, subject to the approval of 
Parliament, would contribute $850,- 
000 in Canadian dollars. There was 
every likelihood, Mr. Holmes con- 
cluded, that his Government would 
view sympathetically requests for 
conversion into currencies of the 
sterling area or into those designated 
as “special arrangement” currencies 
which, for the most part, were those 
of Western Europe. 


Australia, said James Plimsoll, at- 
tached the greatest importance to the 
economic development of South-east 
Asia. On the assumption that $20,- 
000,000 would be required for the 
initial phase of the technical aid pro- 
gram, Australia was pledging $400,- 
000, which might be drawn upon 
from the Australian Commonwealth 
Bank as of July 1. The contribution, 
paid in Australian pounds, would not 
be convertible. 


A sum equal to $40,000, part in 
Iranian currency and part convert- 





ible into pounds sterling, was his 
country’s contribution, said Nas- 
rollah Entezam, of Iran, who thanked 
the United States for its “tremen- 
dous” contribution to the technical 
assistance program. 


$50,000 from Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia was making the great- 
est efforts to repair the damage of 
war and to improve its compara- 
tively under-developed economy. The 
amount of its contribution was con- 
ditioned by these facts, said Milenko 
Filipovic, and by the “economic 
difficulties caused by the unleashed 
and unprecedented economic block- 
ade which has been going on for two 
years by the U.S.S.R. and the East- 
ern European countries and which 
has taken the character of economic 
war against Yugoslavia.” Under the 
circumstances, Yugoslavia was con- 
tributing 2,500,000 dinars, or the 
equivalent of $50,000. Of this con- 
tribution, $10,000 would be in dol- 
lars and the remainder in national 
currency and services. 

The technical assistance program, 
said R. R. Saksena, of India, was 
based on the “sound and healthy 
principle that each participant should 
contribute voluntarily according to 
his capacity and receive benefits in 
proportion to his needs.” As evidence 
of its interest and goodwill, India was 
contributing $250,000, payable in 
equivalent rupee currency, which 
would not be convertible except as 


specifically agreed on by its Govern- 
ment and the Secretary-General. It 
was his country’s hope, Mr. Saksena 
concluded, that the program would 
lead, “sooner rather than later, to the 
universal recognition of the entire 
human family as one and indivisible.” 

With complete faith in the success 
of the program, Chile was contribut- 
ing 5,400,000 Chilean pesos, the 
equivalent of $90,000, said Carlos 
Valenzuela, and would be ready in 
the future to expand its contribution 
by offering services in agricultural 
training and various fields. 

Denmark’s contribution, Carl Iver- 
sen announced, was the equivalent of 
$96,000 in non-convertible Danish 
crowns. He wished to express the 
admiration of his Government, he 
said, for the initiative and the sub- 
stantial support the United States had 
given. 

Contributing countries should make 
at least part of their pledges payable 
in hard currency and not limit funds 
and programs to such activties as 
granting fellowships, said Dr. Gus- 
tavo Gutierrez, of Cuba. His country 
was prepared to contribute 50,000 
Cuban pesos. Half of this would be 
immediately available for use by the 
United Nations. The other half 
would be spent in Cuba in the form 
of services. 

His Government, said Dr. José 
Antonio Correa, of Ecuador, wished 
to second the words of welcome ex- 
tended by other delegations to the 
non-United Nations Members present 
at the Conference. Ecuador hoped 
that the universality of the United 
Nations would become a reality in 
the near future. It was noteworthy 
that the program was designed not 
to aid any one country or group of 
countries, but rather to promote con- 
ditions of economic welfare the 
world over. To support the program, 
Ecuador was contributing 94,500 
sucres, or the equivalent of $7,000, 
to be available as soon as its 1951 
budget was approved. 

China and its people greatly appre- 
ciated the many benefits they had 


DELEGATES to an anti-locust conference 

studying conditions in Pakistan, which has 

asked the cooperation of the Food and Agri- 

culture Organization in its technical assist- 
ance program. 
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received and warmly supported the 
technical assistance program, said 
Y. C. Mei. Despite financial diffi- 
culties, it was arranging a token con- 
tribution of $10,000. 


Swiss Contribution 


A sum of 1,000,000 Swiss francs, 
or the equivalent of $230,000, was 
the contribution of his Government, 
Karl Bruggmann announced. It was 
given with the understanding that 
Switzerland would participate in the 
technical assistance program on an 
equal footing with other countries, 
and that the money would be used 
to pay for Swiss services. 

Terming the technical assistance 
program the “grandest venture of 
modern times,” Dr. G. C. S. Corea, 
of Ceylon, said his Government was 
contributing the equivalent of $15,- 
000 in its own currency. Though 
the people of Ceylon were still 
“strangers outside the gate,” the 
program allowed them to join with 
other freedom-loving countries in 
the great work of the United Na- 
tions. Drawing attention to what he 
called “lukewarmness” toward the 
industrial development of some un- 
der-developed areas, Dr. Corea con- 
cluded by stating that every effort 
should be made to develop industries 
in all such areas. 


Greek Wish to Participate 


However small, every country had 
technical knowledge that could con- 
tribute to the productive efforts of 
other countries, said Alexis Kyrou, 
of Greece, and his Government 
wished to participate from the begin- 
ning in the expanded program. The 
total of its contribution was still 
being studied. Meantime, as a first 
step, it was offering technical fellow- 
ships, valued at $5,900, for studies 
in biology, fisheries, and cement- 
making. 

Economic difficulties in Burma 
made it hard for that country to 
make any substantial contribution to 
the technical aid program. But its 
Government, U Hla Maung an- 
nounced, was contributing the equiv- 
alent of $7,500 in Burmese rupees 
or pounds sterling as a token of its 
willingness to collaborate. 

New Zealand, Sir Carl Berendsen 


A LOW-COST DWELLING in the Gandhi 

Township project, New Delhi. Housing is one 

of the fields in which India has asked for 
technical assistance. 
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stated, was contributing to the special 
account 45,000 New Zealand pounds, 
or the equivalent of $126,000. 


Needs of Indonesia 


Technical assistance could be of 
invaluable aid to Indonesia, said Dr. 
L. N. Palar, who pointed out that 
the early restoration and further de- 
velopment of his country’s productive 
capacity, to enable it to provide the 
world with the products of its great 
natural wealth, would be an impor- 
tant contribution to peace. Tech- 
nical assistance would provide the 
country with the intellectual tools 
and technical skills it needed to 
come to grips with its economic and 
social problems. His Government 
was contributing 463,000 rupiah, or 
the equivalent of $122,000. Five 
per cent of this, or approximately 
$6,100, would be convertible into 
foreign currencies other than Amer- 
ican dollars. 

Declaring that the Conference pro- 
gram was “one of the most fruitful 
ever undertaken in the interest of 
human progress and welfare,” Moshe 
E. Witkon said that the people of 
Israel knew from their own experi- 
ence the importance of scientific 
knowledge and technical skills. They 
had called on all available sources 
of such knowledge in building up 
their country. Israel had developed 
knowledge and skills that should be 
of special value to students from 


countries faced with similar prob- 
lems. Its Government welcomed the 
opportunity to share through the 
program, to which it was prepared 
to contribute 10,000 Israeli pounds, 
or the equivalent of $28,000. 

The sum of 119,084 afghani, or 
the equivalent of $7,000, to be 
drawn upon from any Afghan bank 
but not convertible, was pledged by 
Hakom Tschand, of Afghanistan, and 
the equivalent of $6,500 in Lebanese 
currency, by R. Shamm, of Lebanon. 
A token payment of $5,000 was an- 
nounced by R. Aguilartrigueros, of 
El Salvador, and a similar sum, sub- 
ject to the approval of the national 
legislature, by E. de la Guardia, of 
Costa Rica. For Honduras, Dr. 
Tiburcio Carias, Jr., pledged 14,000 
lempiras, or the equivalent of $7,000. 


Uruguayan Development 


Citing the advances made in his 
country since 1905, Professor Rod- 
diguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, said 
that a study of them might be very 
profitable to other countries faced, 
as Uruguay was, with the problem 
of developing a narrowly limited 
area containing no iron, coal, or 
precious metals. His Government 
was eager to participate in the pro- 
gram, and was contributing the 
equivalent of 151,900 Uruguayan 
pesos, or approximately $100,000. 
The contribution would take three 
principal forms: (1) granting of 








fellowships for the study of Uru- 
guayan experience in the social and 
economic field; (2) provision of ex- 
perts on request; and (3) supplying 
of improved seed and of pedigreed 
stock to other countries seeking to 
increase productivity in agricuiture 
and cattle raising. 

In spite of its heavy commitments 
for reconstruction, said Francesco 
Maria Dominedo, of Italy, his coun- 
try was prepared to contribute $93,- 
000, of which $5,000 would be in 
American dollars. The remainder 
would be in liras to be spent in 
Italian territory. 

Mexico, Raul Noriega stated, was 
prepared to participate in the tech- 
nical assistance program to the extent 
of 300,000 Mexican pesos, or the 
equivalent of $34,000. 

Expressing gratitude to the United 
Nations for the technical assistance 
that his country had already received, 
Ernest G. Chauvet announced that 
Haiti in spite of financial difficulties, 
was contributing 30,000 Haitian 
gourdes, or the equivalent of $6,000. 


Warning on Co-ordination 


Colombia would contribute 100,- 
000 pesos in its own currency, or 
the equivalent of $50,000, said Dr. 
Eliseo Arango, who added a warning 
that the work of the United Nations 
and that of the states represented at 
the Conference had to be co-ordi- 
nated if technical assistance was to 
bring about the beneficial results al! 
hoped for. The Colombian delega- 
tion, he said, wished to stress that 
the plans for technical assistance 
would “have but little result if the 
industrial powers pursue a policy of 
buying raw materials and foodstuffs 
at low prices from insufficiently-de- 
veloped countries, while selling them 
highly-priced manufactured articles 
produced under a high wage system.” 

As his country warmly supported 
the technical assistance program, 
Julio C. Rodriguez-Arias stated that 
Argentina would contribute 1,000,- 
000 Argentine pesos, to be used in 
financing fellowships for study of 
agriculture, cattle raising, statistics, 
and public administration in various 
national institutions. 

The hope of small countries like 
Monaco was based on the success 
of the United Nations, said Marcel 
Palmaro in announcing a contribu- 
tion to the special account of 1,- 
000,000 French francs. A pledge of 
$2,500 was made by Jules Woul- 
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broun, of Luxembourg, and one of 
$5,000 by David Y. Namkoong, of 
Korea. A contribution of $8,000, 
payable upon demand in any United 
States bank, was announced by James 
B. Dennis, of Liberia. 

The contribution of Egypt, subject 
to constitutional approval, would be 
28,500 Egyptian pounds, or the 
equivalent of $81,800, Mohamed 
Abdel Aziz Zayed reported. Speak- 
ing for the Philippines, José D. Ingles 
declared that his Government, subject 
to Congressional approval, would 
contribute scholarships, services, and 
materials valued at 100,000 Philip- 
pine pesos, or the equivalent of 
$50,000. 

His Government, said Dr. Franz 
Matsch, of Austria, had decided to 
contribute to the technical assistance 
program not only because it was a 
member of the five participating spe- 
cialized agencies, but because it 
shared the view that world peace 
and prosperity depended on raising 
the living standards of the peoples 
of the world. Austria offered many 
facilities for professional training in 
the social, technical, and scientific 
fields, and was contributing 500,000 
schillings, or the equivalent of $19,- 
800, to be spent mainly for training 
foreign students in Austrian in- 
stitutions. 

Turkey attached great significance 
to the program before the Confer- 
ence, said Dr. Hamdi Ozgurel, and 
was ready to contribute to the special 
account in the same ratio as to the 
United Nations budget—that is, .91 
per cent of the estimated $20,000,- 
000 total. This would represent 
514,186 Turkish liras, or the equiv- 
alent of $182,000. The contribution 
would be available on March 1, 
1951, and would not be convertible 
into foreign currencies. 

Voicing the hope that the universal 
character of the Conference would 
assure the success of its projects, 
Rafik Asha stated that Syria was 
making a token contribution of 
25,000 Syrian pounds, or the equiv- 
alent of $11,500, which would be 
deposited in the national bank and 
placed at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary-General on terms to be com- 
municated to him. 

At the final meeting of the Con- 
ference, five countries announced 
that they were increasing their con- 
tributions—Venezuela, by $4,000; 
France, by $7,500; the United King- 
dom, by $28,000; the Netherlands, 
by $4,000; and Honduras, by $1,000. 

During the proceedings, the repre- 


sentatives of three countries—Thai- 
land, Ireland, and the Union of 
South Africa—stated that their Gov- 
ernments supported the technical as- 
sistance program, but still had the 
matter of their contributions under 
study and review. After these studies 
had been completed, they would 
make known the nature and the 
amount of their contributions. 

Rafael Seppala, of Finland, in a 
letter to the President of the Con- 
ference, stated that his country, be- 
cause of war reparations and the ex- 
pense of rehabilitating a large dis- 
placed population, was unable at 
present to make a monetary con- 
tribution. It was ready, however, to 
offer immediately all possible facili- 
tie for foreign scientists, technicians, 
and students who might wish to study 
in Finnish universities and other in- 
stitutions. Also, it was prepared to 
offer the services of Finnish experts 
and specialists in various fields and 
any other similar practical assistance. 

In another letter to the President 
of the Conference, Sayed Abdur- 
rahman Aboulsamad Abou-Taleb, of 
Yemen, announced that his country 
was contributing 20,000 Indian 
rupees. 


“Encouraging Support” 


In the name of the Technical As- 
sistance Board, of which he is Chair- 
man, David Owen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of Economic 
Affairs, expressed satisfaction to the 
Conference at the “encouraging sup- 
port” which governments had given 
the technical asisstance program. But 
they would need to continue their 
support to ensure its success. They 
would be called on to make further 
contributions, and the governments 
of countries to be aided by the pro- 
gram would have to do everything 
possible “to maximize the benefits 
they may derive from such assist- 
ance.” 

The international organizations 
represented on the Technical Assist- 
ance Board, Mr. Owen continued, 
were resolved to discharge their 
duties to the best of their abilities. 
They would use all available techni- 
cal knowledge and were now or- 
ganized to ensure proper co-ordina- 
tion in meeting requests for technical 
assistance. In its work, the Board 
would take into account the con- 
structive remarks and suggestions 
made by the delegates. Secretary- 
General Lie would now consult with 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Economic Survey of Asia and Far East 
Faces Realities of Regional Situation 


ECAFE’s Executive Secretary, in a preface to the annual analysis, shows why a 
rapid rise in standards of living cannot be anticipated. 


LTHOUGH the year 1949 may 
have been a turning point in 
the economic recovery of the region, 
it would be totally unrealistic to 
anticipate a rapid increase in the 
standard of living and welfare of 
the peoples of Asia and the Far East. 
This warning is sounded by P. S. 
Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, in his preface to 
the annual economic survey of the 
region. The survey, a book of over 
500 pages published on June 27, 
gives a full analysis of the situation 
in 1949 and then examines factors 
and problems underlying post-war 
economic development. 

For the next five years, says the 
Executive Secretary, it would take all 
the available resources of the region 
to maintain present levels of produc- 
tion and consumption. 

“Even this limited goal cannot be 
achieved without the continuous and 
systematic efforts of the peoples and 
governments of the region supported 
and encouraged by the active assist- 
ance of countries outside the region 
which are in a position to grant loans 
and other forms of aid, and not least, 
of the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies and other international 
bodies.” 


Produced in Collaboration 


The facts leading to this sobering 
appraisal are marshalled in the Sur- 
vey, which was produced in collab- 


Oration between ECAFE Secretariat | 


at Bangkok, the Secretariat at Lake 
Success and the specialized agencies. 
Governments in the region supplied 
published material and some ap- 
pointed correspondents to co-ordinate 
information. The ECAFE Secretariat 
visited most countries of the region 
to collect data and consult with gov- 
ernment officers. 

The year 1949 may have marked 
the end of the first phase of “slow 
and painful” post-war recovery, the 
Survey reports. In the light of 
changes in the year the economic sit- 
uation of ECAFE countries might be 
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considered encouraging. Mineral and 
industrial production improved. 
So also did transport and, to a lesser 
degree, agricultural production. In- 
flationary pressures were arrested 
and, in some countries, the measures 
they had taken had produced defla- 
tionary conditions, if not actual 
deflation. Thanks to the arresting of 
recession in the United States, prices 
and exports recovered. Devaluation 
of most currencies of the regions, 
following the devaluation of the 
pound sterling, exerted a favorable 
influence, although it is too early to 
trace the full effects. 

These statements are subject to 
one important qualification: “the de- 
terioration of the Chinese situation 
partly arrested toward the second 
half of the year.” The Survey em- 
phasizes the significance of this to 
the economy of the region, for China 
accounts for 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation, 52 per cent of the area and 33 
per cent of the current rice produc- 
tion. Another factor during 1949 was 
that trade between India and Pakis- 
tan was virtually suspended over the 
currency dispute in September. 

But against the over-all improve- 
ment must be set the fact that “the 
most disquieting feature” of the post- 
war economic conditions in the re- 
gion, still persists: the low level both 
relative and absolute of agricultural 
output. Food is still the basic want 
of Asia and the Far East, one of 
the poorest nutritional areas in the 
world and the post-war years have 
witnessed a serious decline of the 
region’s position in the world as a 
producer and supplier of foodstuffs, 
and also of fibers. The “dominant 
problem facing not only the region 
but the entire world,” the Survey 
emphasizes, is the restoration of the 
agricultural production of the region 
to pre-war levels of production and 
of per-capita consumption. 

According to preliminary reports, 
agricultural production decreased two 
per cent as compared with 1948 
which made it eight per cent below 
pre-war production. Excluding China, 


however, there was an improvement 
over 1948. Rice production rose 
by one per cent. There was an 
increased output of wheat in many 
countries. Coarse grains maintained 
their 1948 level. Oil seeds produc- 
tion showed an increase for the 
whole region including China as 
compared with 1948. In other crops 
such as sugar, tea and raw cotton, 
China’s output declined in 1949. 

“Marked improvement” is noted in 
industrial and mineral production 
despite a decline in most categories 
in China and a fall of textile pro- 
duction in India. In electric power, 
coal, iron and steel, for example, 
production rose eight to nine per cent 
over 1948. Production of tin con- 
centrate rose 15 per cent; of iron ore 
22 per cent; and of cement 40 per 
cent. However, production of cotton 
yarn fell 17 per cent. 

However, the Survey notes that 
because of the country’s greater in- 
dustrial development, Japanese pro- 
duction of such items as electricity, 
iron and steel and cement, machinery 
and chemicals exceeded that of all 
ECAFE countries taken together by 
1 to 6.5 times. 


Transport 


Transport showed a “welcome im- 
rovement” over the pre-war position 
ut this was due more to greater ex- 

ploitation of existing resources: less 
to increased supplies. The strain on 
the transport systems continued. Air 
transport expanded more rapidly than 
in previous years but the prospects 
of further expansion are not very 
bright. To a lesser extent, railway and 
road transport registered a further 
improvement over 1948 with steady 
recovery in shipping too. In spite of 
considerable replacements, railway 
equipment is still well below pre-war 
standards and repair and mainte- 
nance facilities for road vehicles are 
still unsatisfactory in most countries. 
The volume of cargo carried in ex- 
ternal trade showed a 30 per cent 
increase over 1948 but was still 51 
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per cent below pre-war, chiefly due 
to the decline in Japanese shipping. 

The year registered a further ad- 
vance over 1948 in international 
trade. Excluding China, Nepal and 
British Borneo, the total value of 
trade of the ECAFE region was 6 
per cent above that of 1948. 

Japan’s increased trade with 
ECAFE countries was gradually re- 
placing the United States as a pri- 
mary supplier to the region. The 
Survey shows that Japan’s share in 
imports of ECAFE countries has 
increased irom 2.4 per cent in 1948 
to 3.6 per cent in 1949 while the 
United States share remained at 24.0 
per cent in both 1948 and 1949. 


Significant Change 


A significant change in the com- 
position of trade in 1949 was the 
increase in imports of ECAFE coun- 
tries of machinery from Japan by 
about 10 times, from the United 
States by 11 per cent and from the 
United Kingdom by 13 per cent in 
1949 as compared with 1948. 

Reversing the trend in 1948, there 
was a greater increase in imports 
than in exports resulting in an import 
surplus larger than in 1948. The 
trade deficit for ECAFE countries 
(excluding China, Nepal and British 
Borneo) mounted from $838 million 
in 1948 to $1,412 million in 1949. 
Including Japan, trade deficit for the 
whole region was $1,262 million in 
1948 and $1,767 million in 1949. 
Eighty per cent of the trade deficit 
in 1948 and 85 per cent in 1949 
were incurred by India, Japan, the 
Philippines and Korea, the magnitude 
of the deficits in 1949 being in the 
order given. With American aid to 
Japan, the Philippines and Korea, 
sterling releases from the United 
Kingdom to India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and French and Dutch aid 
respectively to Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia, it was possible for these coun- 
tries to balance their international 
accounts and to arrest the course of 
post-war inflation. 


Inflation and Devaluation 


The Survey notes the heavy in- 
crease in import surpluses in the first 
half of 1949. It states that in- 
creased imports succeeded consider- 
ably in arresting price rises, and in 
a few countries in bringing down 
prices. However, they led to a serious 
drain on the holdings of foreign 
assets of ECAFE countries. In the 
third quarter of 1949, most of the 
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“The Economic Survey for 
Asia and the Far East for 1949” 
contains two parts in eighteen 
chapters. Part I deals with the 
year’s economic development of 
the ECAFE region and Part II 
is devoted to the factors and 
problems underlying the postwar 
economic development of the re- 
gion. 

Fully documented with statisti- 
cal data and charts, the Economic 
Survey for Asia and the Far East 
for 1949 supplies a demand for 
up-to-date accurate information 
on the economic conditions in the 
region, especially with the world’s 
attention focussed increasingly on 
the problems of Asia and the Far 
East. 

The publication is obtainable 
at the United Nations Sales 
Agents at U. S. $3.00 per copy. 


countries of the region were con- 
cerned at the serious depletion of 
their foreign assets. The dramatic 
devaluation of the pound sterling led 
to a chain of devaluation of the cur- 
rencies of the countries within the 
region. This exerted a favorable 
influence on the general economic 
condition and trade of some ECAFE 
countries, although all the effects 
cannot yet be traced. 


Balance of Payments 


Contributing to the increase in the 
balance of payments deficit of 
ECAFE region was a marked in- 
crease in dollar deficits to which 
India among the sterling area coun- 
tries and the Philippines among the 
non-sterling countries contributed the 
major share. The sterling area coun- 
tries had a combined dollar deficit 
of commodity trade with the United 
States and Canada of 68 million dol- 
lars while for the non-sterling area 
countries, 570 million. The deficits 
have been financed by external loans, 
aid and finance of one type or an- 
other. Various measures were taken 
in 1949 to relieve the dollar deficits, 
principally by devaluation, export, 
import and exchange controls. But, 
the Survey points out, “in view of 
the limited effectiveness of available 
measures so far taken, continuance 
of external aid seems to be neces- 
sary.” 

The dollar deficit, however, is only 
part of the general problem of over- 


all balance of payments deficit, and 
measures adopted merely to relieve 
the hard currency deficit can only be 
a partial solution. The Survey sug- 
gests that one method of relieving 
the position is by strengthening the 
economic and financial relation of 
ECAFE countries with European 
countries and Japan. It states how- 
ever that a return to pre-war pat- 
terns of trade is not to be expected 
immediately or even in the course of 
time. “To the extent that the world’s 
balance of economic power has 
shifted and that the demand for the 
United States goods has increased, 
some modifications of the pre-war 
patterns must be accepted as perma- 
nent. But there is considerable scope 
for expansion of trade with Japan 
and Europe, thereby reducing the 
present excessive dependence on im- 
ports from the United States.” 

Public finance is rapidly becoming 
more and more important in the 
economies of the region. Heavy defi- 
cits, although less in 1949, continued 
to exert an upward pressure on price 
levels. These deficits were caused by 
heavy outlays on capital equipment 
for rehabilitation and recovery, social 
services and food and other subsidies 
but mainly by heavy expenditure on 
defence. Most of the countries were 
unable to raise enough by taxation 
and even by borrowing, and the gap 
between expenditure and _ receipts 
continued. Attempts to give incentive 
remissions in direct taxes combined 
with increased levies on customs and 
excise, have tended to make the tax 
structure slightly more regressive in 
several countries. 


External Aid, Domestic Resources 


According to the Survey, govern- 
ments are increasingly aware of the 
role of fiscal system as a means of 
capital formation and are increas- 
ingly utilizing it for development pur- 
poses. Lack of administrative ma- 
chinery and technical knowledge to 
undertake the task and the lack of 
savings have, however, led the at- 
tempts of various governments to 
inflation at home and depletion of 
assets abroad. 

Where internal strife and political 
instability impose heavy burdens 
upon the under-developed economies 
of the region by the maintenance of 
large armed forces, the mobilization 
of domestic resources and the attrac- 
tion of foreign capital for investment 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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PICTURE of the daily life of 

Western Samoa emerged from 
the Trusteeship Council’s examina- 
tion of the annual report on this 
Pacific Trust Territory. The report, 
submitted by New Zealand, the Ad- 
ministering Authority, covered the 
administrative year ending on March 
31, 1949. F. J. H. Grattan, Special 
Representative of the Administering 
Authority, was present to answer 
members’ questions during the Coun- 
cil’s four-day review, which was 
completed on June 7. 


Year's Events Reviewed 


Mr. Grattan, in an opening state- 
ment, reviewed events and develop- 
ments in Western Samoa during the 
past year, and augmented informa- 
tion in the report. He described 
the composition and work of the 
Legislative Assembly and its com- 
mittees. The proceedings of the 
Assembly, he said, were now broad- 
cast throughout the Territory in 
English and Samoan. The broadcast 
is simultaneous and as the proceed- 
ings are bilingual this requires a 
staff of interpreters. The presence 
of microphones has had no notice- 
able effect upon the conduct of the 
debates, and the sessions have created 
great interest in outside villages 
where large numbers of people con- 
gregate to hear the discussions. This, 
said Mr. Grattan, is an important 
aspect of the Goverment’s policy 
of disseminating accurate informa- 
tion on political and other events. 

A Commission of Inquiry had 
been set up on the Assembly’s rec- 
ommendation, to take evidence and 
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THE SAMOAN ISLANDS 


Situated about fourteen degrees 
south of the Equator, Western 
Samoa consists of two main 
islands, Upolu and Savaii, and 
seven smaller islands and islets. 
Its population is approximately 
71,000 of whom 69,000 are Sa- 
moans. By a tripartite agreement 
between the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Germany, 
the Samoan Islands were parti- 
tioned in 1900. Western Samoa 
went to Germany while Eastern 
Samoa was ceded to the United 
States. Following the First World 
War the territory of Western Sa- 
moa became a mandated territory 
under the League of Nations, with 
New Zealand as the Mandatory 
Power. A Trusteeship Agreement 
for the territory, submitted by the 
New Zealand Government, was 
approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in 
December 1946. 


report on local government in vil- 
lages and districts. This was a first 
step towards implementing an under- 
taking given in the New Zealand 
Parliament in 1947, said Mr. Grat- 
tan, and was in line with recom- 
mendations made by the Council’s 
Mission which visited Western Sa- 
moa in the same year. The work 
of the Commission would probably 
take up most of the remainder of 
the year. 

The Public Service Commissioner 
provided for by the Samoan Amend- 


ment Act of 1949 was now engaged 
in reviewing the organization of the 
Public Services of the Territory. 


Economic Development 


Turning to economic progress, Mr. 
Grattan said that an interesting de- 
velopment had been the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Agri- 
culture to direct the work of the 
Samoan Plantation Inspectors and 
the operation of the banana scheme. 
The Department would also assist 
in measures for the control of insect 
pests. The creation of the new 
department would coincide with the 
census of food resources to be taken 
by the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization during the year. 

In view of the alteration in the 
exchange rate resulting from the 
depreciation of sterling, exchange 
control had been tightened. The 
Copra Board was operating success- 
fully, showing on March 31, 1950, 
a credit of £47,137 in the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. Samoan producers were 
being paid at the rate of £45-Ss. per 
ton, and the balance went into the 
Stabilization Fund. 

There had been improvement in 
beetle control and during the forth- 
coming year further sums from the 
New Zealand annual grant for that 
purpose would be spent on technical 
research. 

All surpluses of the New Zealand 
Reparation Estates, an outstanding 
contribution to the economy, contin- 
ued to be used for the benefit of 
the Samoan people. The Estates 
were doing valuable work in re- 
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search. Disease among cattle was 
being combatted by improvement in 
breeding and the killing of suspected 
animals. 

In addition, the Reparation Estates 
was rendering an important service 
by training young men in various 
useful trades. Numbers were being 
trained as engineers, electricians, ma- 
chinists, fitters, carpenters, boat- 
builders, plumbers, blacksmiths, 
painters, cabinet-makers, mechanics, 
sail-makers, and refrigerating en- 
gineers. 

Transportation delays had held up 
completion of a dam and powerhouse 
but these were expected to be func- 
tioning by the end of August. 


Expanded Social Services 


Mr. Grattan reported on_ the 
steady growth of health and educa- 
tional services which had been ex- 
panded to the limit allowed by the 
country’s present revenue. The active 
development of a sound public 
health policy and the organization 
of the Apia and district hospitals 
proceeded steadily. A mobile clinic 
is in operation. The hospital build- 
ing program is well in train. 

Progress in the field of education 
included the construction of new 
schools and colleges. Sixty-one stu- 
dents were awarded scholarships in 
New Zealand during the past year, 
and three had passed the University 
entrance examination. Adult edu- 
cation had also advanced. Broad- 


casting hours have been increased 
from 17 to 24 a week. 
An event of considerable interest 
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throughout the Pacific region was 
the April meeting of the South Pa- 
cific Conference, attended by in- 
digenous representatives from four- 
teen territories who exchanged views 
on matters of common interest. No 
European official had been included 
in the Samoan delegation to the 
Conference. 


Political Questions 


This completed the Special Repre- 
sentative’s statement and the Coun- 
cil then plunged into a discussion on 
the report, during which members 
questioned Mr. Grattan on various 
aspects of life and current conditions 
in the Territory. 

The first questions concerned po- 
litical advancement. Francis B. 
Sayre, of the United States, wished 
to know the Administering Author- 
ity’s opinion as to the wisdom of 
continuing differentiation in legal 
rights between Samoans and Euro- 
peans. Was it likely to lead to 
growing antagonisms, racial preju- 
dices, or to the development of dis- 
tinct groups, and possibly to com- 
munal difficulties? 

This was a major problem, said 
Mr. Grattan. The broad principle had 
been indicated by the New Zealand 
Acting Premier in a statement on 
August, 1947, that it was essential 


A MEETING OF THE FONO OF FAIPULE, 

attended by the High Commissioner of West- 

ern Samoa (centre of table). Seated on his 

right are the two Fautua (highest chiefs) of 
the Trust Territory. 


that the matter be discussed with 
the representatives of the Samoan 
people before any definite action was 


taken. The problem clearly could 
not be solved by hurried treatment. 
The people themselves must make a 
contribution to the solution in con- 
sultations and discussions with the 
Administration and the Samoan Gov- 
ernment. Certain exploratory steps 
had been taken, such as those relat- 
ing to Samoan land. The Samoans 
considered the latter should be re- 
served essentially for the indigenous 
population, and that had been recog- 
nized in the Samoa Act of 1921 
which stated that no Samoan land 
could be permanently alienated. On 
the other hand, the European com- 
munity felt they should have equal 
opportunities in economic matters, 
including legal rights to land. 


Universal Suffrage 


Mr. Sayre then pointed out that 
under the 1947 Samoan Amendment 
Act, the 11 Samoan members of the 
Legislative Assembly were not elec- 
ted by universal suffrage; the right 
to elect them rested with the Fono 
of Faipule. (This is a body consist- 
ing of 41 members from constituen- 
cies based on traditional Samoan 
districts and_ sub-districts). The 
United States representative asked 
whether the Administration was con- 
sidering gradual change to universal 
suffrage? 

Mr. Grattan said it was the Ad- 
ministration’s responsibility to de- 
velop the political institutions in 
Western Samoa in a manner suited 
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to the people themselves and the 
Government was always prepared to 
suggest to Samoan leaders and rep- 
resentatives the procedures which 
the democratic peoples considered 
correct. It was considered advisable 
always to allow a period for reflec- 
tion by the people. Three years 
ago an attempt was made to have 
the original eleven Samoan members 
elected by secret ballot, but at that 
time the Fono of Faipule was not 
prepared to adopt the suggestion. 
When, in March this year, it had 
become necessary to elect a twelfth 
member the suggestion had been 
willingly adopted, however, and the 
Special Representative felt that the 
sound political sense of the Samoans 
would ultimately lead them to adopt 
changes of their own volition. 


Women’s Activities 


Recalling his visit to Western Sa- 
moa in 1947, as a member of the 
Council’s mission, Mr. Sayre said he 
had been impressed with the work 
of village women’s committees, which 
illustrated the role they could play 
in the development of the Territory. 
Were Samoan women eligible for 
election to the Legislative Assembly 
and, if not, was that possibility being 
considered? There was nothing to 
exclude women, but Samoan customs 
governed the matter up to a certain 


point, said the Special Representa- 
tive. Under Samoan customs repre- 
sentation was usually the prerogative 
of a titled person—a chief or an 
orator. The importance of women 
in Samoan society was perhaps in- 
sufficiently appreciated. Effective 
use was being made of women’s com- 
mittees, he said, while they were 
also participating in the special 
broadcast programs for women. 


Indigenous Officials 


Questioned about Samoans hold- 
ing government positions, Mr. Grat- 
tan said the intention to train local 
officers was not of recent origin. 
A start had been made some years 
ago. Several Samoan officers were 
holding senior posts and were paid 
salaries comparable to those which 
would be paid to “imported” officers. 
Mr. Grattan’s own assistant, whom 
he had trained himself, was receiving 
one of the highest salaries paid to a 
Samoan officer. Samoan teachers, 
school inspectors and nurses were 
sent to New Zealand at Government 
expense for further training in the 
hope that they would return to do 
valuable work in their own country. 
Two such scholars, a boy and girl, 
had recently returned and were 
working, both of them earning more 
than Mr. Grattan himself did when 
he joined the Administration. 


THE RHINOCEROS BEETLE, a plantation pest in Western Samoa, has been largely extermin- 


ated as a result of recent technical measures. 
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Was there any plan asked Melchor 
Aquino, of the Philippines, to give 
permanence of tenure to the Judi- 
ciary? The Government’s obligation 
was to fit the Trust Territory into 
local customs and usages, said Mr. 
Grattan. Samoans felt that public 
office should rotate and in this way 
that everyone should have his share 
of responsibility. The Government 
recognized the principle that judges 
should be permanent and the point 
had been explained more than once 
to the Fono of Faipule, who nomi- 
nated Samoan judges to office. For 
the most part the Fono had been 
unwilling to adopt the suggestion. 


Territory's Economy 


The Council next turned to eco- 
nomic questions and Mr. Sayre in- 
quired about plans to diversify the 
economy of the Territory. He was 
particularly interested in possibilities 
for commercial fishing in the region. 
Plans for diversification of the econ- 
omy were largely dependent on the 
overall plan for development, said 
Mr. Grattan. Further consideration 
was being given to the question of 
developing commercial fishing, but 
no decision had yet been reached. 

To this Sir Carl Berendsen, of 
New Zealand, added that the small- 
ness of the Territory substantially 
limited the scope of diversification. 
Also, the Samoans were not “wage 
slaves” and did not need to work 
unless they wished. 

Sir Carl recalled that the banana 
trade had benefited Samoa, but when 
a dried banana project had been 
launched in order to overcome the 
shipping problem it had proved a 
failure. In a small community, with 
small labor supply, costs had to be 
high in comparison with those in 
other places where labor was more 
plentiful, and it became economically 
impossible to compete in many cases. 
The production of Ylangylang, a 
perfume base, had been tried without 
success, while cotton had proved a 
complete failure. The production of 
dessicated cocoanut, however, had 
proved possible and was very bene- 
ficial to the Territory. Rubber had 
been introduced but production 
stopped when prices fell. 


Islanders’ Daily Life 


Henri Laurentie, of France, asked 
what the real purchasing power of 
the people was, and how that power 
was used. 
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Taking the question to mean “how 
do the people live,” Mr. Grattan 
explained the differences between 
everyday life in Samoa and in a city 
like New York. All Samoans be- 
longed to a family at the head of 
which was a person named the 
Matai. This title was hereditary 
and carried the right to certain 
family lands used for the growing of 
crops for food or for sale. So long 
as members of the family remained 
on that land they could reasonably 
expect to have the use of part of it. 
Even if they left the family tempor- 
arily, they had a continuing right 
to return and to use the land for 
the purpose of their own plantations. 
The land yielded abundant crops of 
all foodstuffs making up the Samoan 
diet. 

The yield of the sea was just as 
rich and no able-bodied Samoan 
lacked fish, said Mr. Grattan. Be- 
hind every village was a “pig com- 
pound” in which were kept all the 
pigs belonging to the families of a 
village. Each family fed its own 
pigs. Chickens wandered around 
the village freely; there was shooting 
in the pigeon season and the woods 
yielded all kinds of other useful 
foods. The Samoan had no need 
to go outside his own village for his 
basic needs. However, during the 
last century the islanders had ac- 
quired a liking for such European 
foods as canned meat and biscuits. 
These were particularly needed for 
feasts and the entertainment of visi- 
tors. Bananas supplied one means 
of securing cash for such purchases, 
while copra could be sold in any 


trading station in the Territory. 
Cocoa was also grown in some 
districts. 


Family Assistance 


_On special occasions, such as wed- 
dings, church meetings or the enter- 


tainment of important guests, the 
Samoans made special preparations. 
If cash was needed for the purchase 
of canned meat, tinned fish, or 
kegged beef and biscuits, the family 
or village concerned inserted a notice 
in the “Samoan Gazette” calling on 
all relatives to attend on a day and 
give their assistance. If a Samoan 
wished to build a new house or a 
longboat, he had only to put a notice 
in the “Gazette” stating his intention 
a year or so ahead, and on the 
appointed day all his relatives would 
come to his aid. There were few 
requests that could not be met ade- 
quately within the ambit of Samoan 
society. Socially, the Samoans acted 
as one, and their normal lives were 
free from many problems of ordi- 
nary civilization. 

In fact, the Samoan villagers had 
no reason to fear depression, and 
Mr. Grattan thought that too great a 
diversification of industry might tend 
to make an increasing number of 
the indigenous people dependent on 
a money economy. It was question- 
able whether that would be in their 
best interests. 


Labor Conditions 


Questioned about labor conditions 
in the Territory, the Special Repre- 
sentative said the basic pay of a 
casual laborer used to be five shil- 
lings a day, but was recently in- 
creased to six shillings and eight- 
pence daily for government-employed 
workers. More qualified laborers 
could earn much more than that and 
some were paid from 15s. to one 
pound a day. Generally, work began 
at 8 a.m. and continued until noon. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS in Western Samoa 
was generally found satisfactory by the 
Council. (Below left) A geography lesson in 
a village school. (Right) Second-year nurs- 
ing students at work on examination papers. 


After an hour’s break for lunch 
work was resumed until 4 p.m. The 
hours of wharf workers varied and 
in such cases there was a fixed scale 
for overtime work. There was no 
trade union in Western Samoa and 
Mr. Grattan was unaware of any 
agitation in regard to wage questions. 
In fact, the recent increases had 
been initiated by the Government 
and not because of any agitation by 
workers. The Administration did 
not regard the formation of trade 
unions with any disfavor but no need 
for them had been felt so far. 

Replying to Dr. Liu Shih-Shun, 
of China, on questions of human 
rights the Special Representative said 
that no differentiation existed be- 
tween European and Samoan hos- 
pitals. There were two types of 
hospital accommodation, however. 
One catered to the Samoan way of 
life where relatives of patients could 
cook their own food and actually 
live with the patient. In the other 
type fees were charged for beds, 
meals or for private rooms if re- 
quired. Both types of hospital gave 
free treatment. There was no dis- 
crimination with regard to housing. 
There was a tax on European-style 
buildings but none on Samoan build- 
ings, which were defined by law. 
Samoans could build European-style 
houses if they wished and some 
did so. 

With regard to conditions in pris- 
ons Mr. Grattan said the food scale 
fixed was such that it more than met 
the requirements of an average man. 
In many cases prisoners who were 
in poor shape when they entered 
prison appeared well-fed on being 
released. 

On public health measures the 
Special Representative stressed that 
every effort was being made to train 
more Samoans for medical work. 
One problem was that of securing 
Samoan nurses. After one or two 
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years of training Samoan girls were 
eagerly sought after as wives, and 
the Administration could not “legis- 
late against that sort of thing.” 
More male nurses were being trained 
to overcome this difficulty. There 
were now 23 Samoan medical prac- 
titioners and seven Samoan dental 
Officers. Sixteen medical students 
were at present training at the medi- 
cal school in Suva, Fiji, an increase 
over last year’s figures. 


Educational Interest 


Were results in the educational 
field encouraging or otherwise, asked 
Mr. Sayre? There had been an 
awakening of interest in education 
generally, said the Special Repre- 
sentative, “a realization that here is 
something that Samoa needs.” The 
desire for new schools reflected itself 
in the people’s eagerness to secure 
from the Education Department the 
blueprints for the construction of 
new village schools. For this they 
collected mony quicker than the 
Administration could deal with it. 
School attendances also showed con- 
siderable improvement. 

Stressing the role of radio in Sa- 
moan education, Mr. Grattan said 
school broadcasts had been devel- 
oped to fill the gaps created by a 
shortage of teachers. Broadcast les- 
sons were carefully compiled and 
supervised and served both junior 
and senior students. The illiteracy 
rate was now about five percent and, 
whereas formerly children did not 
attend school until the age of ten or 
twelve they now began their school- 
ing at the age of five. The aim 
of the village schools was to teach 
children to read and write in the 
vernacular and in simple English, to 
know enough arithmetic for trading 
purposes, to understand the princi- 
ples of hygiene and to know the 
history and geography of their own 
and other peoples. Samoan dances 
and other cultural subjects were also 
taught. The New Zealand Govern- 
ment subsidized the entire educa- 
tional needs of the Territory and 
special facilities were provided for 
vocational training. 123 students 
were now enrolled at the Teacher’s 
Training College. 

Expressing interest in the battery- 
receiving sets used for school broad- 
casting, in Western Samoa, John 
Fletcher-Cooke, of the United King- 
dom, asked for further information. 
One of the main difficulties found 
in British-administered Trust Terri- 
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FISH IS AN IMPORTANT part of the islanders’ diet and the Samoan waters yield rich catches, 
according to the annual report. A typical villager’s home here shows fishing nets in back- 
ground and copra drying in foreground. 


tories had, he pointed out, been that 
of securing a suitable long-lasting 
battery-receiver. 150 such sets had 
originally been acquired by the Ad- 
ministration, said Mr. Grattan, but 
the demand had been so great that 
further orders had been placed for 
sets. These were not cheap, how- 
ever, and the Authority was now 
seeking some other type of set. 
Group listening was not so good as 
family listening in villages and a 
single receiving set was insufficient 
to meet the requirements of an 
entire village. That was why the 
Government was looking round to 
find a cheaper type of receiving set. 


General Observations 


During the Council’s general de- 
bate on the Report several members 
commended the Administering Au- 
‘thority on the progress being made 
in the Territory, and for fulfill- 
ing all its obligations under the 
Trusteeship Agreement. Enrique 
de Marchena, of the Dominican Re- 
public, was gratified by the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to eliminate all 
forms of discrimination between the 
rights of men and women in West- 
ern Samoa. He believed, however, 


that greater interest might be shown 
by the Administration in the devel- 
opment of education, culture and 
social activities, while bearing in 
mind the traditions and customs of 
the Trust Territory. 


Mr. de Mar- 


chena also noted with approval the 
absence of any proposal for federat- 
ing the Territory in any administra- 
tive, fiscal or customs union. 

Several members expressed ap- 
proval of the beneficial effects arising 
from the 1947 Samoan Amendment 
Act, demonstrating the Administer- 
ing Authority’s intention to prepare 
the people of the Territory for self- 
government. In this respect, Mr. 
Sayre particularly commended the 
policy of achieving changes in Sa- 
moan practices by way of suggestion, 
and of appealing to the good sense 
and imagination of the Samoan peo- 
ple, rather than by the use of 
dictatorial methods. The United 
States representative hoped the Coun- 
cil would be kept informed of the 
activities of the Commission of In- 
quiry on the question of village and 
district organization, as well as on 
the status and jurisdiction of Samoan 
judges. His delegation was con- 
cerned over the differentiation in 
status, and in legal and social rights 
between Samoans and European 
residents. While realizing the com- 
plexity of this problem, the solution 
of which required time, Mr. Sayre 
hoped the Council would be advised 
of progress made in “a_ difficult 
matter.” 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
thought the report showed the for- 
tunate position in which Western 
Samoa found itself. Its economic 
and financial situation compared 
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COUNCIL SEES SAMOA’S 
OWN NEWSPAPER 


During the Council’s examina- 
tion of the Report on Western 
Samoa, the Special Representative 
showed the Council a draft for- 
mat of a newspaper which it was 
planned to publish in the Trust 
Territory soon. The newspaper 


would, he said, be different and 


better than any previously issued 
in the Territory. To be published 
by a commercial firm, it would be 
printed in English and Samoan 
and would be distributed through- 
out the country. The Govern- 
ment of Western Samoa regarded 
it as such an important step in 
the life of both European and 
Samoan communities that it guar- 
anteed the purchase of several 
hundred copies a week. Readers’ 
letters would be published and 
leading articles would appear in 
the two languages. New machin- 
ery was being imported and there 
was every prospect that the news- 
paper would appear within the 
next three or four months, 





favorably with that of many highly 
civilized countries. Mr. Ryckmans 
was not altogether convinced that 
labor legislation was unnecessary in 
the Territory, though it need not 
resemble that of more highly indus- 
trialized countries. As the Admini- 
stration considered that minimum 
wages were insufficient and had re- 
cently increased them, he thought 
that a statute providing for such in- 
creases would be justified. Further 
steps should be taken to solve the 
problem of adequate medical staff, 
possibly by offering better conditions. 


Broadcasting . Technique 


The development in the use of 
broadcasting for the information and 
education of the population was 
commended by all members. Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq, considered that 
such instruction in a simple language 
provided an excellent method for 
penetrating the homes of the com- 
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mon people. Other members agreed 
that similar educational techniques 
might be advantageously introduced 
in other Trust Territories. 

Dr. Liu Shih-Shun shared the Ad- 
ministration’s view that it would be 
unwise to force universal suffrage 
upon the Samoans before they were 
ready for it. None the less it was 
to be expected that the results of 
the experiment would convince the 
people of the superiority of modern 
methods of election and that its 
adoption would not be long delayed. 
His delegation thought the Council’s 


previous recommendation on _ the 
subject of universal suffrage should 
be rejected in this respect. Dr. Liu 
also felt the Administration should 
give close attention to the diversifica- 
tion of industry in the Territory. 
The Council completed its exami- 
nation of the Western Samoan Re- 
port on June 7. A _ committee, 
consisting of the representatives of 
Argentina, Australia, France, and 
the Dominican Republic was then 
appointed to formulate the Council’s 
draft report on the Territory, in the 
light of the debate and observations. 





Technical Aid Program Launched 


(Continued from page 8.) 


contributing governments on ar- 
rangements designed to ensure the 
best possible use of their contribu- 
tions. 

After the resolutions on contribu- 
tions and on financial and allocation 
arrangements had been unanimously 
adopted, the President of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Santa Cruz, congratu- 
lated the delegations on their work 
and on the financial contributions 
their governments had made “to 
launch the most constructive pro- 
gram so far prepared by the United 
Nations.” It embodied the new “con- 
cept of collective economic security.” 

The supreme importance of the 
enterprise, he said, “does not lie in 
the volume of funds collected, which, 
though substantial, are certainly in- 
adequate to provide the total means 
required to solve the problems with 
which it proposes to deal. Its im- 
portance lies in the fact that it marks 
a new international attitude, a new 
sense of solidarity and collective 
responsibility . . . and that it sets us 
or the road which will inevitably 
lead to a substantial improvement of 
the standard of living of millions of 
human beings.” 

If civilization were to survive, Mr. 
Santa Cruz went on, it was essential 
that, within not more than fifty years, 
no working man should lack the es- 
sentials of life—housing, sufficient 
food, clothing, health, and culture. 
The economically backward people 
now living in poverty could not be 
left to their fate. The technical as- 
sistance program would aid them in 
reaching and traveling the road to 
economic liberation. 

Efforts under the program, he em- 
phasized, should not be dispersed on 


secondary problems, the solution of 
which would not lead directly to a 
substantial improvement in economic 
and social conditions. Rather, top 
priority should be given to those 
fundamental problems in each coun- 
try which have to be solved before 
there can be a rapid increase in pro- 
ductivity, full utilization of human 
and material resources, and the im- 
provement of social conditions which 
directly affect economic develop- 
ment. 


Executing Program 


Those charged with executing the 
program should give broad and bal- 
anced consideration to such varied 
but complementary matters as ele- 
mentary and technical education, 
health, low soil fertility, backward 
industrial and agricultural techni- 
ques, weaknesses in administrative 
and fiscal policies, dislocations 
caused by the transition from a less 
to a more advanced economy, and 
related difficulties. 

Noting the absence from the Con- 
ference of certain countries which 
had earlier expressed their support 
of the expanded technical assistance 
program, Mr. Santa Cruz said that 
all present hoped that these countries 
would make their contributions di- 
rectly to the special account and, in 
conclusion, appealed to all organs 
of information to co-operate in for- 
warding the program by every means 
in their power. 

The Conference closed after the 
Final Act, embodying the two resolu- 
tions as adopted, had been signed by 
each delegation. 
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Programs for Committees 


Mapped by ECE Session 


The Economic Commission for Europe, in some 
cases, has shifted emphasis from post-war recon- 
struction to long-term development. 


HE United Nations Economic 

Commission for Europe wound 
up its fifth session in Geneva on 
June 15 after unanimously adopting 
its report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

During the session, which opened 
on May 31, the Commission re- 
viewed work done in 1949; mapped 
out future programs for its commit- 
tees; and, in some cases, revised the 
terms of reference of committees, 
changing the emphasis from post- 
war reconstruction tasks to long- 
term development. 

The Commission also reviewed 
the economic situation in Europe. 
It adopted a Yugoslav proposal re- 
lating to the United Nations techni- 
cal assistance program which re- 
quests ECE Executive Secretary, 
Gunnar Myrdal, to develop the ex- 
change of technical information and 
technical assistance services. It also 
adopted two Secretariat proposals 
authorizing the Executive Secretary 
to proceed with consultations and 
studies on financial problems and 
factors affecting international price 
movements in Europe, including 
monopolies, cartels, and state trad- 


ing. 

Although they did not take any 
formal decision, members of the 
Commission welcomed the Executive 
Secretary’s efforts to promote a gen- 
eral European agreement on grain 
and later, perhaps, on other com- 
modities. The Executive Secretary 
undertook to submit to individual 
governments, by the end of this 
summer, preliminary drafts to serve 
as working papers for the negotia- 
tion and conclusion of such agree- 
ments. 


Review of 1949 Activities 


With varying degrees of enthu- 
siasm, delegations expressed general 
approval of the overall work of the 
ECE last year, praising especially the 
work of the Coal, Timber and In- 
land Transport Committees. More 
qualified approval was given the 
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Electric Power Committee; and Po- 
land, in particular, criticized the 
Steel Committee as tending to re- 
strict production. 

Abolition of the Industry and Ma- 
terials Committee was proposed by 
the United Kingdom, but this view 
was not shared by other members. 
In particular, the Eastern European 
states, as well as France, were 
strongly in favor of its continuance, 
which was eventually agreed to 
unanimously. 

The Commission unanimously de- 
plored, however, what it considered 
the mediocre or negative results 
achieved by the Committees on the 
Development of Trade, Manpower, 
and Agricultural Problems. Dele- 
gates of East European countries 
criticized these committees for in- 
activity. 


Planning for Committees 


(1) Coal Committee: The Com- 
mission noted that Europe had again 
become a coal exporting continent 
and endorsed the Coal Committee’s 
recommendation that fuel allocations 
be terminated. 

It set up a new sub-committee to 
watch the trade situation, make 
recommendations regarding prices 
and the economic aspects of the 
European coal market and to put 
right any inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of solid fuel. 

(2) Timber Committee: The 
Commission expressed satisfaction 
that there was no danger of a tim- 
ber shortage in 1950 and unanimous- 
ly endorsed the Committee’s report. 
It authorized the continued publica- 
tion of statistics on forest products, 
periodical surveys of the European 
timber market and a watch on the 
possibilities of a more rational use 
of timber. 

(3) Inland Transport Committee: 
The Commission unanimously adopt- 
ed the Committee’s report paying 
particular tribute to the work on 
restitution of railway wagons dis- 
persed during the war. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(4) Steel Committee: This Com- 
mittee was instructed to seek ways 
and means of increasing production 
and consumption of steel, particu- 
larly in under-developed countries. 
It was also told to continue the 
study of raw material availabilities 
and equipment for the iron and steel 
industry, to compile and transmit 
information on production and con- 
sumption trends and the chief fac- 
tors in production costs. 

(5) Electric Power Committee: 
The Committee’s report, which em- 
phasizes that its activity has mainly 
been to compile documentation on 
specific projects and to undertake 
research on basic problems under- 
lying European electricity supplies, 
was adopted without much discus- 
sion. 

(6) Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee: The United Kingdom urged 
abolition of the Committee, save for 
its Housing Sub-committee. After 
discussion, however, the Commis- 
sion unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion approving the Committee’s 
housing program and inviting it to 
submit to the next session a concrete 
overall program of work taking into 
account the recent changes in the 
economic situation. 

(7) Trade Development Commit- 
tee: The subject of trade relations 
between European countries was dis- 
cussed, with the Eastern European 
delegations charging Western Europe 
and the United States with hamper- 
ing trade development by “discrimi- 
natory measures” directed against 
the Peoples’ Democracies. 

Yugoslavia complained of dis- 
criminatory measures amounting to 
an “economic blockade” exercised 
against her by the U.S.S.R. and the 
Peoples’ Democracies. A Yugoslav 
draft resolution proposing that the 
ECE Secretariat compile data on 
trade relations between Yugoslavia 
and other Eastern countries and to 
issue a report drawing conclusions 
from such data was rejected by a 
vote of 8 to 1, with 8 abstentions 
after the Eastern European states 
had failed to have the Yugoslav pro- 
posal set aside as “illegal.” 

The Commission also rejected by 
a vote of 11 to 5 with 1 abstention 
a Soviet draft resolution recommend- 
ing that the EcE’s Trade Committee 
remove trade discrimination prac- 
tised by the United States and cer- 
tain European countries and request- 
ing that the Ece Secretariat prepare 
a study on adverse effects of the 
Marshall Plan on European economy. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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Council Completes Tour of Libya 
And Plans for National Assembly 


HE Council to aid and advise 

the United Nations Commission- 
er in Libya recently completed a 
four weeks’ tour of the three prov- 
inces of the Territory—Tripolitania, 
the Fezzan, and Cyrenaica—which 
extended to the Egyptian border. 
The Council was received cordially 
everywhere. 

The representatives of France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Libyan minorities and 
Tripolitania, who made the trip 
were accompanied by T. F. Power, 
personal representative of the United 
Nations Commissioner, Adrian Pelt. 
In towns and villages throughout the 
Territory the Council held talks with 
sheiks and other tribal leaders. 


Cyrenaican Views 


One of the most important meet- 
ings took place in Benghazi, capital 
of Cyrenaica, where the Council was 
received by the Prime Minister of 
that province, Mr. Saklasli. The 
Prime Minister gave assurances of 
his peoples’ determination to press 
forward towards Libyan unity and 
independence, in accordance with 
the General Assembly’s resolution of 
November 21, 1949. (Jn this reso- 
lution the Assembly decided that 
Libya should become an independent 


New United Nations Day 
Poster Prepared 


In preparation for this year’s 
United Nations Day—October 24— 
the United Nations has prepared a 
poster for world-wide distribution 
which will be made available in the 
languages of all 59 Member nations. 

Thousands of posters have already 
been sent to United Nations Informa- 
tion Centres for overprinting and 
distribution to United Nations Day 
National Committees, non-govern- 
mental organizations, schools and 
other groups. 

The General Assembly passed a 
resolution in 1947 declaring October 
24, the date on which the United 
Nations Charter came into force in 
1945, as United Nations Day. It 
was celebrated in all parts of the 
world last year. 
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and sovereign state not later than 
January 1, 1952.) 


Recalling that such newly estab- 
lished states as the Republic of 
Korea, and Burma had needed aid 
after achieving their independence, 
Mr. Saklasli stressed that Libya, too, 
would require outside assistance to 
preserve its independence and raise 
its standard of living. Cyrenaica, he 
said, would work for the realization 
of its interests with the help of those 
states whom it trusted and who had 
befriended it in “precarious times.” 


During the Council’s 2,000-mile 
tour of Cyrenaica it found unani- 
mous support for the Emir Said 
Idriss El Senussi, present leader of 
Cyrenaica. Tribesmen strongly sup- 
ported the views expressed to the 
Council by Premier Saklasli that the 
future Libyan state should have a 
federal form of government, al- 
though minor groups in the Beng- 
hazi and Derna regions favored a 
more unitary type of government. 
Newly established experimental farms 
in Cyrenaica were visited by the 
Council, with a view to obtaining 
information as to technical assistance 
needs, which will be studied by 
United Nations experts on the Com- 
missioner’s staff. 


Tripoli Meetings 


From Benghazi the Council re- 
turned to its headquarters in Tripoli 
where, on June 12, it resumed con- 
sideration of the establishment of 
a preparatory committee for Libya 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 2). 
On June 16 the Council advised 
Commissioner Pelt on nominating 
Tripolitanian representatives to the 
21-member preparatory body which 
is to set up a National Assembly 
for Libya. It recommended that this 
body, which will comprise seven 
representatives from each of the 
three provinces, should meet not 
later than July 1, to prepare plans 
for a National Assembly to draft 
the Constitution. It also advised a 
procedure of consultation with lead- 
ing personalities and representatives 
of political parties and organizations, 
preparatory to selecting the Tripoli- 
tanian representatives. 


The Council’s Chairman, Colonel 
Abdur Rahim Khan, of Pakistan, 
speaking as his country’s representa- 
tive, explained his object in drafting 
this resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil on June 14. Colonel Rahim Khan 
made it clear that it was not his in- 
tention to exclude minorities from 
consultations to select Tripolitanian 
representatives on the preparatory 
body. He had every hope that a rep- 
resentative of the minorities would 
be included. 


Council’s Advice 


In its advice to the Commissioner 
the Council indicated that the body 
of 21 persons, which will replace the 
Preparatory Committee originally 
proposed by Mr. Pelt, is not to be 
conditioned by the terms of refer- 
ence, mode of composition and con- 
vocation, first suggested by the Com- 
missioner. The Council advised the 
Commissioner to consult with the 
Emir of Cyrenaica and Bey Ahmed 
Seif El Nasr, Chief of the province 
of Fezzan, regarding the meeting of 
the 21 Libyan representatives. Mr. 
Pelt was asked to submit the result 
of his consultations to the Council 
at its next meeting on June 21 . 


International Bank Loans 
$12,800,000 to Iraq 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has 
made a loan of $12,800,000 (or the 
equivalent in other currencies) to 
the Kingdom of Iraq for the con- 
struction on the Tigris River of a 
flood control system to prevent re- 
current flooding of large areas of 
cultivated land and urban property. 
This is the first loan the International 
Bank has made to a Middle Eastern 
country. 

The loan, which is secured by an 
assignment of oil royalties, is for a 
term of 15 years and carries an in- 
terest rate of 2-34 per cent, plus 
commission at the rate of one per 
cent, which in accordance with the 
Bank’s Articles of Agreement is allo- 
cated to its special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments, calculated 
to retire the loan by maturity, will 
start on April 1, 1956. 

The system to be constructed, 
known as the Wadi Tharthar flood 
control project, will involve a total 
capital cost of the equivalent of 
$28,700,000, of which the Bank’s 
loan of $12,800,000 will cover only 
the estimated foreign exchange costs. 
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Law Commission Declares 
Criminal Court ‘Desirable’ 


T IS a far cry from the days of 

“Hang the Kaiser.” The Treaty of 
Versailles provided, it might be re- 
called, for the international trial of 
Kaiser Wilhelm, but the provision 
was not carried out. Then the next 
year, 1920, the Advisory Committee 
of Jurists cautiously transmitted to 
the Council of the League of Nations 
the “wish” for an international court 
to try “crimes against the interna- 
tional public order and against the 
universal law of nations.” But the 
League replied that there was no 
recognized international criminal law 
and that therefore the question was 
premature. 

When, in 1934, King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia and Louis Barthou, the 
Foreign Minister of France, were 
assassinated, the French succeeded in 
putting through the League two con- 
ventions, one to define terroristic acts 
and the other for a special interna- 
tional tribunal to try the accused 
failing trial by national courts. But 
neither convention was ratified or put 
into force. 

Then came the Niirnberg and Far 
East trials. These were the first 
tribunals to be set up. The trials 
were held, the judgment pronounced, 
and the sentences carried out. But 
neither tribunal was permanent. 
Each was set up to deal with 
specific charges. And, as France 
pointed out to the United Nations 
Committee on the Progressive Devel- 
opment of International Law, the 
Niirnberg tribunal had been criti- 
cized as not truly international be- 
cause it represented only the 
victorious powers. France therefore 
proposed a special international crim- 
inal tribunal. 


Invitation to Law Commission 


During the General Assembly’s 
discussions on genocide, in 1948, the 
proposal came up again for some 
sort of international criminal juris- 
diction over genocide and other in- 
ternational crimes. The Assembly 
thereupon invited its International 
Law Commission “to study the de- 
sirability and practicability of estab- 
lishing an international judicial organ 
for the trial of persons charged with 
genocide and other crimes over 
which jurisdiction will be conferred 
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on that organ by international con- 
ventions.” The Commission was 
asked to pay attention to the possi- 
bility of establishing a criminal 
chamber of the International Court 
of Justice. 

“Desirability” of an international 
judicial organ to try persons for 
crimes; and the “possibility” of set- 
ting up such a court: to both these 
questions the International Law 
Commission, now meeting in Gen- 
eva, gave positive answers on June 9. 
The Commission’s decision followed 
a full discussion. Actually, the first 
discussions began at its last session, 
April-June 1949. The work was con- 
tinued by two Commission members 
who were appointed as rapporteurs 
to prepare working papers, Professor 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, of Panama, and 
Judge A. E. F. Sandstrom, of Sweden. 

As to “desirability,” Professor Al- 
faro noted that all pronouncements 
of recent years, both private and gov- 
ernmental, favored the setting up of 
an international criminal tribunal. 
“It is not only desirable,” he con- 
cluded, “it is a thing desired.” And 
the “possibility,” he pointed out, has 
been demonstrated by the actual ex- 
perience of the Niirnberg and Far 
Eastern International Military Tri- 
bunals. 

Judge Sandstrom agreed that “few 
things could better satisfy the com- 
mon craving for justice.” But an in- 
ternational penal organ would, under 
present conditions, lack an adequate 
basis of agreed’ international law; 
would lack effective machinery for 
bringing those charged to trial if the 
states concerned refused to co-oper- 
ate; and, likewise, would lack effec- 
tive machinery to execute its sen- 


’ tences. 


As a result, the court’s jurisdiction 
would be limited and brought into 
action in a “haphazard” way. In 
these circumstances, the court would 
suffer from such serious defects that 
it “would do more harm than good.” 
On the grounds of possibility, Judge 
Sandstrom’s finding was that whether 
the court was to be a new chamber 
of the International Court of Justice 
or a new principal organ of the 
United Nations, an amendment of 
the Charter would be necessary. And 
the Charter can be amended only by 
a two-thirds majority of the Member 


Officers of the 
International Law Commission 


(elected on June 5 for a 
one-year term) 


Chairman: GEORGES SCELLE 
First Vice-Chairman: A. E. F. 
SANDSTROM 


Second Vice-Chairman: Faris EL- 
KuHouryY BEY 
Rapporteur: RicarRpo J, ALFARO 


states, including all the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

The Commission discussed these 
two views from practically every as- 
pect. It became clear early in the 
discussion that the majority consid- 
ered that the establishment of an 
international criminal jurisdiction 
was definitely desirable. Members 
who held the contrary view based 
their arguments on the ground that 
the mere abstract desirability of such 
a jurisdiction did not necessarily 
mean that it was desirable in fact, 
if circumstances were such as to 
make its effective functioning im- 
possible. 

There was a greater divergence of 
view regarding the possibility. The 
majority, however, felt that the inter- 
national community should not be 
deterred from taking a positive step 
forward only because a fully effective 
organ might not immediately be 
achieved, and because obstacles 
might arise due to the possible future 
non-adherence of states to conven-_ 
tions which they had ratified. 


The Voting 


The first vote was taken on the 
question of “desirability,” and the 
Commission decided, by 8 votes to 1 
(Professor Brierly, United Kingdom) 
with 2 abstentions (Judge Sandstrom, 
Sweden, and Judge Hudson, United 
States) “that it is desirable to estab- 
lish an international judicial organ.” 

The Commission then voted, by 7 
votes to 3 (Judge Amado, Brazil, 
Professor Brierly, and Judge Sand- 
strom) with 1 abstention (Judge 
Hudson) “that the establishment of 
an international judicial organ is 
possible.” 

With regard to the possibility of 
establishing the international criminal 
court as a chamber of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the Commis- 
sion unanimously came to the con- 
clusion that it should not recommend 
such a course. 
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Industrial Needs Stressed 
By Latin American Survey 


In a 1500-page study, the ECLA research staff has 
analyzed economic trends, the relation of foreign 
trade to economic development, and the economic 
growth of six of these under-developed countries. 


VERY comprehensive study of 

economic development in Latin 
America has been prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, in ac- 
cordance with a decision of the 
Commission’s second session in 
Havana. 

This significant report—Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1949—is 
a document of more than 1500 
pages, and was submitted to the 
third session of the Commission 
which met from June 5 to June 21 
in Montevideo. (A summary of the 
discussion, together with additional 
details of the Survey, will appear ina 
forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN.) 

During the brief experience of the 
Commission, the report says, it be- 
came evident that more adequate 
information was necessary on many 
aspects of the Latin American econ- 
omy, the trends of economic devel- 
opment, and certain problems con- 
nected with economic growth. Owing 
to the limited time available, it was 
deemed advisable to concentrate the 
analysis on only a few countries. 
The remaining Latin American coun- 
tries will be covered in the next 
annual Survey. Nevertheless, the 
lessons which could be drawn from 
the experience of the countries an- 
alyzed can easily be extended to 
the countries not covered. 

The Survey includes an introduc- 
tory section which describes current 
economic events in Latin America. 
This is followed by an important 
section dealing with certain salient 
features of economic development 
common to all Latin American coun- 
tries between 1925 and 1949. 

The findings of this section are 
supported by country studies cover- 
ing the economic development of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Uruguay. The trends 
of development in agriculture, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and foreign 
trade in each of these countries are 
surveyed at length, and the discus- 
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sion is supported by data collected 
by the EcLA research staff. Some of 
these data are entirely new, while 
much of the rest was heretofore 
imperfectly known outside Latin 
America. The statistical and other 
material is presented in detail in a 
number of annexes. This material 
describes the structure of the major 
economic activities in the countries 
discussed, and indicates the changes 
which have taken place between 
1925 and 1940. 


Slow and Irregular Progress 


The Survey states that the exten- 
sion of technical progress from the 
countries in which it originated to 
the rest of the world has been— 
from the point of view of each 
generation—relatively slow and ir- 
regular. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, technical progress reached only 
small sectors of the immense popula- 
tion of the surrounding countries. 
It penetrated these countries only for 
the purpose of producing foodstuffs 
and raw materials needed by the 
great industrial centres. Thus vast 
and densely populated regions con- 
tinued to remain outside the sphere 
of technical progress until recent 
times. 

The economic development of 
these peripheral countries can be 
considered, according to the Survey, 
as a new stage in the process of 
organic development of the world 
economy. For the countries of 
Latin America, it is the most effec- 
tive policy to absorb the growth of 
population, give employment to the 
excess of manpower displaced from 
agriculture by technical progress, and 
raise real per capita income. 

Experience has shown repeatedly 
that, as modern technique increases 
productivity, a surplus of labor no 
longer needed by primary production 
is created. It then falls to industry 
and other activities to absorb this 
manpower, industry has been a pow- 


erful lever both in promoting eco- 
nomic development and absorbing 
manpower. Alternatively to indus- 
trial development, the Latin Amer- 
ican countries could expand their 
production of primary goods for ex- 
port to a sufficient degree to absorb 
this increase. This would not, how- 
ever, permit them to achieve a com- 
parable increase of real income, 
because of insufficient demand for 
Latin American products from the 
industrialized countries. And one 
of the causes of insufficient demand 
is the failure of the industrialized 
countries to transfer to other coun- 
tries the benefits of their own tech- 
nical progress, either as higher prices 
for imports of raw materials or as 
lower prices for exports of manu- 
factured goods. 


Characteristic Differences 


Thus there is a common denom- 
inator in the basic problem of all 
under-developed countries. But there 
are also characteristic differences be- 
tween them. These must be ex- 
amined to avoid unjustified general- 
izations. One difference arises from 
the manner in which technical prog- 
ress penetrated these countries. In 
Argentina, for example, foreign de- 
mand for exports since the middle of 
the last century stimulated economic 
development and attracted large 
numbers of immigrants and consid- 
erable amounts of capital which were 
instrumental in developing lands un- 
til then deserted or scantily popu- 
lated. The problem of economic 
growth in Argentina lies fundamen- 
tally in the considerable weakening 
of the external impulse which had 
exercised such a strong influence 
until the beginning of the great 
world crisis. 

Mexico, on the other hand, en- 
tered the world system not by means 
of its age-old subsistence agriculture 
but through the extraction and export 
of minerals. However, mining and 
the activities which depend upon it 
absorb only a very small portion of 
the Mexican population. A large 
part remains engaged in long-estab- 
lished ways of life and activities 
with no direct connection with the 
outside world. These sectors of the 
population are not strongly influ- 
enced by the external stimulus to 
development. Consequently, the 
problem of economic development 
which Mexico is trying with such 
great effort to solve consists of re- 
placing the old agriculture with mod- 
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ern high productive methods and, at 
the same time, developing industry 
and other activities in order to absorb 
the excess manpower in agriculture. 


The problems mentioned in con- 
nection with these two countries 
are also present, in varying degrees, 
in Brazil, Chile, Cuba, and Uruguay. 
In these countries, especially the 
first three, the external stimuli have 
penetrated only small sectors of the 
economies, whether in mining, as in 
Chile, or in the production of agri- 
cultural commodities for export, as 
in Brazil and Cuba, while consider- 
able parts of the working population 
remain outside the main currents of 
economic progress. On the other 
hand, the historical process of eco- 
nomic development in Uruguay has 
been similar, in certain respects, to 
that of Argentina. 


Increase in Productivity 


The productivity of labor in Latin 
American countries has increased in 
all major economic fields, including 
primary production, but the possi- 
bilities for expanding exports have 
been limited by insufficient demand 
from industrialized countries. Latin 
American countries are unable to 
expand their exports to the indus- 
trialized countries beyond the limits 
set by the increase in real income of 
the latter countries and by trade 
restrictions. An attempt to exceed 
such limits would, in fact, cause a 
deterioration of the terms of trade, 
without any substantial increase in 
the volume of exports. 


The Survey then re-examines cer- 
tain issues in the light of the thesis 
summarized above, among them the 
weakening of the terms of trade of 
under-developed countries, the con- 
sequences on such countries of the 
low import coefficient of the United 
States, and the optimum relationship 


between the amounts of capital and 


WHO Sends Vaccine 
to Afghanistan 


The Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau, WHO Regional Office for the 
Americas, has shipped by air from 
New York to New Delhi, India, 
27,383 c.c. of anti-typhus vaccine. 
This vaccine is destined for Afghan- 
istan where a serious effort is being 
made by the Government to conquer 
recurrent outbreaks of louse-borne 
typhus. 
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labor in the industries of Latin 
America. 

Latin America’s per capita capa- 
city to import has not grown between 
1925 and 1949. The recovery of 
foreign trade and relative prices dur- 
ing postwar years has merely helped 
the Latin American countries to 
offset the consequences of the de- 
pression of the 1930's. 

Thus, external factors, together 
with certain internal institutional 
factors, have prevented the people 
of Latin America from sharing in 
the benefits of technical progress 
through the expansion of its foreign 
trade and through keeping pace with 
the increase in standards of living 
and welfare taking place elsewhere. 
Latin America has therefore increas- 
ingly turned toward industrialization 
as a means of accelerating the rate 
of its economic development and of 
increasing the standard of living of 
the people. In most of the coun- 
tries of Latin America, the rate of 
industrial expansion has been much 
higher than the rate of increase in 
agricultural production and a grow- 
ing proportion of the working popu- 
lation has found employment in the 
comparatively new industries. 


Similar to Nineteenth Century 


Examining several examples, the 
Survey contrasts world economic 
conditions of today with those 
prevailing during the nineteenth 
century, in order to explain the 
differences between the processes of 
economic development in Latin 
America and those in the countries 
of Western Europe and in the United 
States, which developed their indus- 
tries in the wake of Great Britain 
a century ago. . 

The present situation is reflected 
in certain characteristics of the econ- 
omies of the Latin American coun- 
tries such as the low level of national 
income and saving as compared with 
the enormous need for capital; the 
low intensity of demand which adds 
to the difficulties of achieving large- 
scale production; and, finally, the 
lack of capital-goods industries 
which, in more advanced countries, 
have been a significant instrument 
in employing workers driven out of 
primary production. 

Because capital is scarce, it has to 
be put to optimum use. The limited 
resources of foreign exchange avail- 
able for the purchase of equipment 
abroad as well as cost-price relation- 
ships tend to lower the amount of 
capital per worker in the industries 


of Latin America, as compared with 
industries in more developed coun- 
tries. The optimum point for utili- 
zation of capital may be obscured 
by many influences, particularly in- 
flation. The Survey points to the 
possibility that the inflationary con- 
ditions brought about by the war 
may have contributed toward in- 
creasing the capitalization of certain 
individual industries in particular 
countries, although not in all in- 
dustries. 

The mair. points of similarity be- 
tween the industrial development of 
Latin America and the industrial 
development of Western Europe and 
the United States a century ago are 
found in the need for protection of 
the new industries and in the need 
for sustained effort and organization- 
in order to assimilate the new tech- 
niques of production. 


General Hodges Appointed 
Kashmir Military Adviser 


The appointment of General 
Courtney H. Hodges, United States 
Army (retired), as Military Adviser 
to Sir Owen Dixon, United Nations 
Representative in Kashmir, was an- 
nounced by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie on June 12. 

General Hodges, 63, served in 
1916-17 with General Pershing in 
Mexico and commanded an infantry 
regiment in the First World War. 
eee After occupa- 

tion duty in Ger- 
many, he returned 
to the United 
States where he 
was an instructor 
successively at 
Fort Sill, West 
Point, the War 
College, and Fort 
Benning. He was 
Comandant of the 
Fort Benning In- 
fantry School in 
1936-38, and in 
1941, as a major-general, he became 
Chief of Infantry. 

In the Second World War, General 
Hodges was first Deputy Commander 
to General Omar N. Bradley, Com- 
manding General of the First Army. 
After D-Day, in August 1944, he 
became Commander of the First 
Army, which was the first to land 
in Normandy, to break through at 
St. L6, and to liberate Paris. It 
was also the first to make contact 
with units of the Soviet Army in 
Germany. 
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CHILE: a small farm in the lower valley. These farms, characteristic of Chilean agriculture, are so intensively worked that serious erosion results. 
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e LajAmerican countries are developing 
cir edamies slowly and unevenly. Their com- 
on pliems must, however, be solved on an 
lernal level—which is ECLA’s function. 


THE GROWTH of the Brazilian metal industry is 
of basic importance for all Latin America, in de- 
creasing present steel imports. This (left) is an iron 
mine at Monlevade. ARGENTINA: meat exports 
have been a major factor in development. Gau- 
chos (above) are putting a ring in a steer’s nose. 


THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY of Cuba (below, extreme |.) is based mainly on cultivation of sugar cane; primitive, low-production methods 
are still common. Here cattle graze in sugar-cane stubble while the stalks are carted away. A GENERAL VIEW (below, center) of the third 
session of ECLA, meeting at Montevideo’s Parque Hotel to survey and plan Latin American development. MEXICO’S MINERAL (below r.) 
industries are modern, but most of its population lives by subsistence agriculture. Steel workers are shown at a furnace in Monterrey. 








Jerusalem Plan Referred 


To Assembly by Council 


The question of the future status of Jerusalem, a 
major issue before the United Nations since 1947, 
will again be reviewed by the General Assembly in 
September. After completing a Statute providing 
for an international regime in the Holy City, the 
Trusteeship Council has referred the whole ques- 
tion to the Assembly for its further consideration. 


Y an almost unanimous decision 
the, Trusteeship Council has re- 
ferred the question of the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem to the 
General Assembly which had charged 
it six months ago with completing 
and implementing a draft Statute for 
the Holy City. 

The Council on June 14, by nine 
votes in favor, one against (Iraq) 
and one absention (Philippines), 
adopted a Franco-Belgian proposal 
which informs the Assembly of its 
work on the Jerusalem question, and 
submits all the relevant documents. 
These include the Statute completed 
by the Council last April, and a re- 
port by former Council President 
Roger Garreau on his negotiations 
with Israel and Jordan concerning its 
implementation, and Israel’s counter- 
proposals. 


Adoption of Statute 


The Council’s action followed 
many weeks of intensive effort grow- 
ing out of the General Assembly’s 
resolution of December 9, 1949. 
This called on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to revise the 1948 draft Statute 
for Jerusalem, eliminate provisions 
which events had made inapplicable, 
and “democratize” certain articles. 
The Council was also asked to pro- 
ceed immediately with implementa- 
tion of the Statute. Much of its 
winter session at Geneva was oc- 
cupied with the revision of the draft 
Statute which, as finally approved on 
April 4, provided for an interna- 
tional regime in Jerusalem and its 
environs, under direct United Na- 
tions administration. The Council 
then instructed its president to trans- 
mit the text of the Statute to the two 
governments occupying the Holy 
City with a request for their full co- 
operation. 

In reporting to the Council on 
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June 2, Mr. Garreau told of his 
negotiations with Israel and Jordan, 
which had not, he regretted, met 
with concrete results. (See the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. VIII, no. 12). Mr. Gar- 
reau also revealed that alternative 
proposals had been submitted to him 
by Israel, concerning the Holy 
Places. After hearing the retiring 
President’s report the Council ad- 
journed consideration of the prob- 
lem for ten days to give delegations 
time to review the position. 


Iraq’s Views 


When the Council resumed debate 
on June 12 the opening speaker, 
Awni Khalidy of Iraq, referred 
critically to Mr. Garreau’s report 
which, he said, “quenched no thirst” 
but merely left the whole matter 
where it was. One had to read be- 
tween the lines of the report since 
there was very little in the lines 
themselves, except for the “evident 
happiness” derived by the former 
President from treating with the 
plenipotentiaries of Israel. 

Mr. Khalidy found nothing new 
in the plan presented by Israel. It 
called for some sort of internation- 
alization for the Holy Places only, 
a possibility which had been con- 
sidered and rejected more than once 
in the past. It was, in fact, a part of 
the so-called “Garreau plan” which 
had been studied by the Council dur- 
ing its Geneva session but was found 
to be inadequate. But Mr. Garreau 
had never given up hope. 

What were the Israelis giving in 
return for their plan? Admittedly, 
such shrines as the Wailing Wall and 
Rachel’s Tomb, both sacred to the 
Jews, were now under Jordan’s au- 
thority, but the Israelis would like 
free access to them. To secure this 
one would expect them to give some- 
thing substantial in return, at least 





COUNCIL’S RESOLUTION 


The text of the resolution 
adopted by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on June 14 was as follows: 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 


HAVING RECEIVED the request 
of the General Assembly concern- 
ing an international regime for the 
Jerusalem area and the protection 
of the Holy Places contained in 
resolution 303 (IV) of December 
9, 1949, 

HAVING APPROVED on April 
4, 1950 a Statute for the City of 
Jerusalem (T/592) in accordance 
with that resolution, 


HAVING ENTRUSTED to its Presi- 
dent the mission of transmitting 
to the Governments of Israel and 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan the text of the Statute and of 
requesting their full co-operation, 


HAVING RECEIVED no reply 
from the Government of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
and an expression of views 
from the Government of Israel as 
a result of which it appears that 
neither Government is prepared 
to collaborate in the implementa- 
tion of the Statute as approved 
by the Trusteeship Council, 

DECIDES to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the attached re- 
port together with copies of the 
Statute as approved by the Coun- 
cil, the reports of President Gar- 
reau to the members of the 
Council and the reply of the Gov- 
ernment of Israel dated May 26, 
1950. 


for the appearance of co-operation, 
said Mr. Khalidy. But short of tell- 
ing the Council how to conduct its 
business they were giving nothing 
substantial. The territory which the 
Israeli plan proposed to be interna- 
tionalized was so small that it could 
not be a viable or going concern, 
either economically or administra- 
tively. There would be no authority 
or work for a governor because there 
would be nothing to govern. It 
would merely be a “curatorship,” 
and could not exist by itself. One 
great fact was overlooked—that not 
only the few shrines in the Old City 
of Jerusalem were sacred but all the 
City of Jerusalem and its environs. 
For instance, Bethlehem was neither 
in the Old City nor included in the 
Israeli proposals. Neither the “Gar- 
reau plan” nor the new Israeli plan 
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went any distance towards solving 
the problem. 


Explaining his delegation’s stand 
for internationalization Mr. Khalidy, 
in the course of a long statement, 
said Iraq would accept nothing less 
than an international regime for Jeru- 
salem, intact and undismembered. 
This policy was supported by all 
Christians who rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of preserving the Holy City 
from fractional domination. Christian 
leaders had clamored for it from 
their pulpits and men and women 
all over the world prayed for the 
realization of an _ internationalized 
Holy City. The Vatican still felt 
that nothing short of this would give 
sufficient guarantees for the protec- 
tion of the Holy Places. 


In conclusion Mr. Khalidy in- 
sisted that the Trusteeship Council 
was still under an obligation to put 
into effect the Statute it had approved 
for Jerusalem, not only as a point of 
honor with the United Nations, but 
also as the right thing to do in pre- 
serving the Holy Places from politi- 
cal designs and fratricidal strife. 


“Objective Account’ 


Replying to Iraq’s criticisms, Mr. 
Garreau said his report to the Coun- 
cil had given an objective account 
of his negotiations since April 6. In 
fulfilling the mission entrusted to 
him, Mr. Garreau said, he had work- 
ed ceaselessly towards obtaining the 
internationalization of the Holy 
Places and had never “taken sides” 
in any way. On the other hand, he 
recalled that Mr. Khalidy had, in 
the Council’s previous deliberations, 
most forcefully opposed any form of 
internationalization for Jerusalem. 


Referring to the proposals which 
he had presented to the Council at 
the Geneva session, Mr. Garreau said 
these had been improperly described 
as “the Garreau plan.” It was noth- 
ing of the kind but simply what he 
had considered as a liberal inter- 
pretation of the General Assembly’s 
resolution. Such suggestions had been 
presented because he felt that a rigid 
application of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion would meet inevitably with very 
serious difficulties of implementation, 
and he considered the Council would 
be well advised to seek the most 
liberal possible interpretation of the 
Assembly resolution, in order to 
make implementation possible. 

The representatives of the United 
States, New Zealand, Belgium, and 
the United Kingdom all expressed the 
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conviction that the Council’s proper 
course of action now was to report 
to the General Assembly that it had 
completed and adopted the draft 
Statute for Jerusalem, in accordance 
with the Assembly’s resolution of last 
December. Francis B. Sayre, of the 
United States, recalled that his dele- 
gation had voted against the As- 
sembly resolution of December 9, 
1949, because it could see no prac- 
ticable way to enforce and imple- 
ment the Jerusalem Statute. Never- 
theless, since the resolution had been 
adopted by more than two-thirds of 
the Members of the Assembly, the 
United States, in the spirit of democ- 
racy, had wholeheartedly co-operated 
in the Trusteeship Council’s task. 


After reviewing subsequent de- 
velopments, Mr. Sayre considered 
the wisest course for the Council to 
follow was to refer the question to 
the Assembly. The Council should 
inform the Assembly of the steps it 
had taken and transmit all the 
pertinent documents including the 
new Israeli proposals. 


Although sharing the United 
States’ views, Pierre Ryckmans, of 
Belgium, had one reservation. He 
felt that the Council could not in- 
vite the Assembly to revise its resolu- 
tion on Jerusalem. The Council had 
done all it possibly could do. It had 
invited the parties directly interested 
to lend their co-operation in imple- 
menting the Statute. Two interested 
governments, one in a _ courteous 
manner and the other in a discourt- 
eous manner, had declined to give 
such co-operation. The Council had 
no powers of sanction or other means 
of enforcement at its disposal. There 
was therefore no other course but 
to report to the Assembly, said Mr. 
Ryckmans. 


“A Sorry Farce” 


Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, declared that it was high time 
for the Council to “terminate this 
sorry farce” and to bring to an end 
all further discussion on Jerusalem, 
except that required to prepare its 
report to the Assembly. Sir Carl 
stressed that it was no fault of the 
Council that it had been obliged so 
fruitlessly, so unnecessarily, and so 
extensively to waste time, energy, 
and money on the impossible task 
imposed upon it by the General As- 
sembly. Events had made it clear 
that the Assembly’s resolution could 
not be implemented in the face of 
opposition. The Council had done 


its best—and great credit should be 
extended to Ambassador Garreau 
for his determined and unflagging 
efforts—but it had failed, as any 
other body would have similarly 
failed in the circumstances. 


The Council had failed, in short, 
because the Assembly failed—be- 
cause its resolution of last Decem- 
ber was not “a solution but an 
evasion,” said Sir Carl. As it had no 
mandate to consider the Israeli plan, 
or any other alternative proposals, 
the New Zealand representative said 
the Council should refrain from any 
further discussion of the problem. 


Associating himself with these 
views, John Fletcher-Cooke, of the 
United Kingdom, observed that al- 
though the Council was not the 
proper place for a discussion of the 
new Israeli proposals, they neverthe- 
less should be regarded as serious 
proposals. The United Kingdom 
delegation thought they should re- 
ceive careful consideration by the 
appropriate organs of the United 
Nations. The only course of action 
for the Council now was to submit a 
factual report to the General As- 
sembly, with all the relevant docu- 
ments. 


Plan for Holy Places 


The representative of Israel, 
Aubrey S. Eban, speaking as an ob- 
server in the Council, requested that 
the text of his Government’s pro- 
posals on the Holy Places be in- 
cluded in any report which the 
Council submitted to the General 
Assembly. Those proposals had been 
presented with a view to finding a 
compromise solution, said Mr. Eban, 
who regretted that both the spirit 
and motives of the proposals had 
been represented with “such sardonic 
irony” by the Iraqi representative. 
Israel had never wished to persuade 
the Trusteeship Council to identify 
itself with the substance of its pro- 
posals. The only object was to illumi- 
nate, in advance, for the General 
Assembly, certain possible lines of 
conciliation along which it might pro- 
ceed. Attempting to reconcile uni- 
versal religious interests with the 
maintenance of the freedom and in- 
dependence of Jerusalem’s popula- 
tion, Israel had formulated those pro- 
posals, and hoped they would guide 
members towards a solution in dis- 
cussion in the General Assembly. 


Brief statements were also made 
by the representatives of Egypt and 
Syria, who participated as observers 
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in the Council’s debate. For Egypt, 
Hussein Rouchdy said the Council 
should exhaust all possibilities of im- 
plementing the General Assembly’s 
resolution, including the demilitariza- 
tion of the Jerusalem area and the 
appointment of a governor. 

Endorsing these views and those 
submitted by Iraq, Rafik Asha, of 
Syria, said his Government had not 
changed its position and would al- 
ways fight for the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. Mr. Asha saw no 
reason why the Council should at- 
tach the reply of the Israeli Gov- 
ernment, with its new proposals, to 
the report of the former President of 
the Council. The Council should not 
stop at this stage but should take up 
the whole problem again. 

After further debate the Council 
agreed to defer consideration for 48 
hours of the joint draft resolution 
sponsored by France and Belgium, 
in order to allow delegations time to 
consider it more fully. 


Resolution Adopted 


A further exchange of views on 
the draft resolution took place in the 
Council on June 14. Referring to 
the final paragraph of the draft, 
concerning Israel’s proposals, Mr. 
Khalidy maintained that, as it stood, 
the text gave the erroneous impres- 
sion of support, or at least the im- 
pression that the Council had delved 
into the proposals, which certainly 
was not correct. If the Council was 
determined to send the matter back 
to the Assembly, then it should not 
prejudice the issue beforehand. On 
the other hand Mr. Eban contended 
that it seemed essential for the Coun- 
cil not only to submit the Statute 
formulated at Geneva to the Assem- 
bly, but also all the other matters 
which constituted “landmarks” in the 
Trusteeship Council’s efforts to solve 
the Jerusalem problem. The report 
of the former President, to which 
was attached the Israeli proposals, 
threw light on the attitudes of the 
two parties directly concerned. 

Mr. Garreau agreed that some 
reference should be made by the 
Council to the fact that one of the 
two Governments consulted in the 
matter had come forward with 
counter-proposals. This was, he 
thought, a significant detail and, in 
any case, the General Assembly 
would have to examine the Israeli 
proposals. 

After some procedural discussion 
the Council finally adopted the 
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joint resolution by 9 votes in favor 
and 1 against (Iraq), with 1 absten- 
tion (Philippines). The Council then 
approved its report to the General 
Assembly, with the addition of a 
paragraph indicating the proceedings 
of its tenth meeting. 

In a concluding statement the 
representative of Iraq reiterated that 
efforts toward implementing the 
Statute had not been completely ex- 
hausted. That was why Iraq was 
obliged to vote against the resolu- 
tion. The representatives of Egypt 
and Syria associated themselves 
with these conclusions. 

Summing up the Council’s action, 
the President, Max Henriquez- 
Urena, said that the Council had 


taken the only logical course. It 
had fulfilled a great part of the task 
entrusted to it by the General As- 
sembly and had drawn up the Statute 
in accordance with instructions re- 
ceived. However, the Council’s pow- 
ers of implementation were not 
sufficient, if the co-operation of the 
two powers occupying Jerusalem 
was not granted. “Merely noting 
facts and taking note of a situation 
does not mean that we waive our 
competence in the consideration of 
this question,” said Dr. Henriquez- 
Urena. “It does not mean that we 
retreat. The question remains and 
it is now up to the General Assembly 
to decide how the task entrusted to 
us should be pursued.” 


Survey of Asia and Far East 


(Continued from page 10.) 


are hardly possible. The Survey 
points out that without a great in- 
crease in investment, there can be 
neither adequate rehabilitation nor 
rapid progress. While national in- 
come in all ECAFE countries is 
small in absolute amounts, such im- 
provement in production as has been 
recorded has depended in large part 
on external aid. 


The Survey states that the present 
financial resources of the countries 
of the region are being stretched 
nearly to their limit. Aspirations for 
development and for social welfare 
are very much in evidence. Plans for 
economic development, which had 
been somewhat unrealistic in the 
past, have been reviewed by most 
countries in 1949, and the interest 
in the United Nations expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance and the 
United States program of aid has 
been very general all over the Far 
East. 

But without larger capital invest- 
ment in agriculture, industry, trans- 
port and other public utilities and 
considerable expenditure in social 
services, no increase in the standard 
of living of the people is possible. 
And even if more external aids could 
flow in, progress would be inhibited 
without more effective mobilization 
of domestic resources. Further, the 
Survey points out that the ability to 
absorb foreign capital is not to be 
measured in terms of need. It de- 
pends upon the capacity and willing- 
ness of the peoples to make adapta- 


tions in their economic and social 
policies and systems. 

Without external aid, the Survey 
discounts the possibility of increasing 
agricultural and industrial production 
and opportunities of employment 
faster than the continuous increase 
of population at a rate exceeding one 
per cent per year. The prosperity 
of the millions of people living in 
the region depends essentially on the 
maintenance of stable agricultural 
prices at reasonably high levels and 
the prevention of such vicissitudes 
in their fortunes as occurred in 
early 1949, 


Further Contributions 
Are Made to UNICEF 


The Dominican Republic has con- 
tributed $50,000 to the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. The gift—the third 
installment of a promised $250,000 
—was presented early in order to 
allow UNICEF to take advantage of 
the present United States govern- 
ment appropriation which provides 
for matching every dollar, or its 
equivalent, contributed by any other 
government with $2.57 of United 
States funds. 

A Brazilian donation, the first 
made to UNICEF by that country, 
was announced at a meeting of 
the Executive Board by Mr. C. S. 
de Ouro-Preto. Brazil will con- 
tribute 2,000,000 cruzeiros, or ap- 
proximately $108,000. 
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IRO Re-established 
351.742 in 1949 


Plans for its final period of operations are in- 
cluded in annual report of refugee organization 
to the Economic and Social Council. 


ORE than 350,000 refugees— 
351,742 to be exact—were re- 
settled or repatriated, during 1949 
by the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, Of these, according to IRO’s 
annual report to the Economic and 
Social Council published on April 
25, 343,283 were resettled and 8,459 
repatriated. 

Thus from the beginning of its 
operations on July 1, 1947 to the 
end of the last year, IRO had re- 
established a total of 758,923 refu- 
gees. But during 1949 over 250,000 
new cases were added. Including 
these IRO had, at the end of 1949, 
a total of 590,062 on its books. 

While the work of re-establish- 
ment went forward during 1949 at 
an accelerated pace, the General 
Council of the Organization faced 
the necessity of setting limits to the 
refugee problem so that it might be 
solved within the time and money 
available. To this end, the General 
Council established a series of “date 
lines.” 

Publication of the August 31 
deadline for registration resulted in 
a flood of new applications for as- 
sistance. 

An increase in the food available 
to the civilian populations of Ger- 
many, Italy and Austria in 1949 
made it possible to improve the ra- 
tion scales for refugees in these 
areas receiving care and mainte- 
nance. Special diets for infants, chil- 
dren, pregnant and nursing mothers 
and heavy workers, were increased 
proportionately. 

The rapid resettlement movement 
of refugees made it possible to close 
many camps and to concentrate the 
remaining refugees in more suitable 
installations. Better accommodation 
was found for the aged and for 
other persons with limited resettle- 
ment opportunities. 

The Organization continued to 
ensure thorough medical and dental 
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care to refugees in all areas. In gen- 
eral, the health of the refugees was 
good, although the lengthening pe- 
riod of camp life and a rise in the 


average age level as younger age 
groups departed, resulted in a some- 
what lower average health standard. 
There was, also, an increase in rejec- 
tions from resettlement programs be- 
cause of pulmonary tuberculosis—a 
trend perhaps partly due to resistance 
lowered by years of living on re- 
stricted rations. But persons with ac- 
tive tuberculosis were receiving treat- 
ment, and the control programs for 
both tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
ease proved beneficial. 

Although IRO continued to offer 
all possible assistance to refugees de- 
siring to be repatriated, their num- 
bers fell during 1949 to an average 


THESE YOUNG REFUGEES are musicians who 
recently gave a concert in Amsterdam under 
the patronage of Queen Juliana. 











of some 650 a month, of whom 
those repatriated to Poland — an 
average of 250 a month — made up 
the largest group. “It must be recog- 
nized,” says the report, “that as 
time goes by fewer and fewer refu- 
gees are prepared to repatriate, since 
most of those who were willing to 
do so left in the years immediately 
following the end of the war.” Most 
of the repatriates during 1949 were 
persons who had already expressed 
valid objections to repatriation, but 
who returned in spite of these ob- 
jections. 

The situation in the Far East pre- 
cluded large-scale repatriation, al- 
though toward the end of the year 
a group of 100 refugees were re- 
patriated from Shanghai. Repatria- 
tion of overseas Chinese was limited 
to a few hundred. 

As to resettlement, three clearly 
definite trends, the report says, were 
apparent as 1949 began. Mass re- 
settlement to Western Europe de- 
clined; resettlement to Latin Amer- 
ica was impeded; but resettlement 
to the United States and Australia 
gained momentum. This offset the 
first two trends, so that the final re- 
sult was only slightly short of ad- 
vance estimates for the year. 


Little European Resettlement 


Resettlement to Western Europe 
continued, but large-scale potentiali- 
ties for re-establishment were no 
longer evident. Contributing factors 
were the economic situation, with 
its acute housing shortage, and the 
growing difficulties of employment; 
the desire of most refugees to leave 
Europe, and the large number of 
illegal entries into the countries bor- 
dering Germany. 

Large-scale resettlement to Latin 
American countries had already 
dropped off by the beginning of the 
year, primarily because facilities of 
reception and placement were lim- 
ited, and because other types of 
immigration tended to _ supplant 
IRO’s programs. On the other hand, 
as selection commissions developed 
experience and technique, and proc- 
essing procedures became more effi- 
cient, large mass migration schemes 


DR. RADO RUNZHUBER (top), a Polish re- 
ugee resettled by IRO, is a Texas agronomist, 
experimenting with seed control. Janis Sark- 
anbardis (centre), from Latvia, drives a 
steamroller in Melbourne, Australia, and 
Myckailo Havryluck, Ukrainian, works as a 
book-keeper in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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to the United States, Australia and 
Canada expanded rapidly. The 
monthly resettlement figure rose to 
25,000 in January, to 33,000 in 
March, and the average remained 
above 30,000 for seven months. 
However, in October the figure fell 
to 24,000 and in December to 
19,000, due mainly to curtailment in 
the United States program and in 
movements to Australia. 


The Report notes that the ten- 
dency of receiving countries to lib- 
eralize criteria of selection, notice- 
able in 1948, continued during 1949. 
In the beginning, selection was large- 
ly restricted to single workers. Later 
an increasing selection of family 
groups developed and finally former 
refugees now resettled were spon- 
soring relatives and friends for re- 
settlement. Migration to the United 
States, however, did not follow this 
pattern, as clearly defined groups 
moved to that country simultaneous- 
ly under the Displaced Persons Act. 


The Organization, which already 
had developed the largest civilian 
mass transportation fleet in the 
world, expanded that fleet still fur- 
ther in 1949, 


The Organization .instituted or 
expanded special training programs 
during the year, with the object of 
maintaining the occupational skills 
of refugees, and the development of 
new skills through training. Nearly 
110,000 of the refugees receiving 
care and maintenance in Germany, 
Austria and Italy — 21.4 per cent — 
were employed in one way or an- 
other, including vocational training 
courses. 


The skills of almost all refugees 
receiving care and maintenance and 
classified according to occupation 
were tested. The regular semi-annual 
reports on occupational skills of 
refugees have indicated that among 
them are many professional, skilled 
and agricultural workers. 


Vocational Training 


During the year approximately 
40,000 refugees received vocational 
training, and schools were main- 
tained by IRO or by the voluntary 
societies working for the Organiza- 
tion. 

At the year’s end there were in 
Germany, Austria and Italy, twenty 
rehabilitation centres for refugees 
suffering from tuberculosis or other 
disabilities, with a total capacity of 
2,600. There were 135 separate 
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courses in 40 subjects offered in 
these centres. 

Programs of language training 
were maintained and expanded to 
facilitate the adaptation of refugees 
to new erivironments. 

In October, a resettlement place- 
ment service was organized to seek 
resettlement opportunities for indi- 
viduals and groups who did not 
meet the criteria of mass migration 
schemes. These included 1,500 men 
and women who were qualified in 
the arts, sciences and professions. 
Six special representatives were ap- 
pointed to approach governments, 
and public and private organizations 


in order to discover individual 
resettlement opportunities. Other 
United Nations specialized agencies 
and voluntary societies helped great- 
ly in this program, under which in- 
tensive publicity was given to the 
problem of specialists, in an effort 
to arouse public interest. 

The response from many coun- 
tries was encouraging. Ceylon, 
Pakistan, India, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Australia, Canada, Ethiopia and 
Argentina, indicated a desire to ad- 
mit qualified specialists and techni- 
cians, especially teachers with high 
qualifications, engineers, chemists, 
radiologists and other specialists. 


RESETTLEMENT DURING 1949, BY COUNTRIES 


Argentine: Mass resettlement suspended at the beginning of the year; resettlement confined 
to individual migrants. More than 100 holders of ‘special visas’’ left each month. Later agree- 
ment reached to accept some refugees who had — for immigration in 1947 and 1948; 


movement started in December with group of more ft 


jan 350. Total of 6,468 refugees resettled. 


Australia: Agreement concluded in October 1948 to move at least 100,000 refugees to 
Australia by June 30, 1950 was rapidly being implemented. Total of 89,796 refugees resettled. 

Belgium: Belgium’s early and generous response had resulted in a comparatively large 
number of refugee workers being resettled there prior to 1949. Consequently resettlement in 1949 
was limited to workers’ dependents. 421 refugees resettled. 

Brazil: During the first seven months of the year an average movement of from 1,500 to 
2,000 refugees per month was maintained, but various difficulties in reception and placement 
halted the mass scheme. Individual migration continued and nearly 900 cases were being 
processed at the end of the year. Total of 13,838 resettled. 


Canada: Rate of resettlement for various Canadian nominated schemes remained steady, 


although number of refugees approved for ent 


tended to increase and sponsorship by former 


displaced persons of their remaining relatives and friends was appreciable. Total resettlement 29,032. 
Chile: An arrangement was made for 1,500 refugees to be resettled and all of them were 

moved during the year, in addition to a small but steady flow of individual migrants. Total, 1,891. 
Dominican Republic: Resettlement of 200 artisans from Samar in the Dominican Republic. 


Total, 241. 


France: Large numbers of refugees found new homes in the country during the first post-war 
ears, but France continued to accept substantial numbers during 1949, the majority of these 


ing complete families to be settled on the land. 


Agreements reached for resettlement of groups in Morocco and Tunisia. French Guiana also 
accepted a group of agricultural workers. Total, 12,642 refugees resettled in France and the 


French Union and 184 in French Guiana. 


Israel: Continued large emigration during the first six months of the year, and in March 
a total of over 13,000 was reached. This fell off to approximately 6,500 ar pan during the 


second half. Some 200 refugees evacuated by IRO from Shanghai. Total, 50, 


8 resettled. 


Netherlands: No longer able to accept refugee immigrants. A total of 48 resettled. 
Paraguay: Two hundred and fifty from Samar and 250 from Europe. Total, 507 refugees 


resettled. 


Sweden: Individual sponsorship resulted in the move to Sweden of some 30 to 35 refugees 


each month. Total of 399 resettled. 


United Kingdom: Continued acceptance of refugees under the Ministry of Labour scheme 
known as “Westward Ho”; the monthly average, however, was not more than 100. Total, 2,137. 
United States: From a start of some 2,700 in January the figures rose to a peak of about 
19,000 in August. During the early summer there was a sharp fall. The United States Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 provides that not less than 30 per cent of refugees visaed under the Act 
must have an agricultural background, and be responding to aes assurances. During the 


first part of the year the percentage of agricultural workers fe’ 


| somewhat short of 30 per cent. 


When the United States Congress failed to pass a proposed amendment to the Act in October, 
which would have lifted this limitation, the United States Displaced Persons Commission found 
it necessary to effect an immediate control to reach the required balance. Issue of visas was 
cut sharply causing an immediate slowing down of the whole resettlement process. Total of 


129,068 refugees resettled. 


Venezuela: Selection resumed in the summer of 1949, but the number selected, s@™me 600, 
fell short of the target of 150 families per month. In addition, individual migrants sponsored 
by relatives, friends, or prospective employers continued to be accepted. Total, 1,498. 


New Zealand: Accepted 1,000 refugees in New Zealand under liberal criteria. The majority 


of these were moved during May. Total, 1,047. 


Turkey: Continued to accept refugees of the Moslem faith during the first few months. 
Later only negligible numbers moved. Negotiations continued in view of the fact that generally, 
only in Turkey can opportunities be found for this group of displaced persons. Total, 543. 

The Far East: The Philippine Government generously gave asylum to about 5,500 European 
refugees from China on the island of Samar, first to the end of May and then to the end of 
October. Selection missions visited Samar and over 2,000 refugees were moved. However, 


3,282 remained in Samar on December 31. 


The Philippine Government was unable to prolong 


the period of asylum still further. It was therefore necessary for IRO to find other opportunities 
for resettlement as early as possible or, secure another temporary asylum. Negotiations were 
opened towards the end of the year with Guatemala and Brazil. 
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Central and South American coun- 
tries, as well as Ethiopia, were in- 
terested in industrial technicians, 
agronomists, and engineers. Other 
offers for technicians came from the 
United Kingdom and its colonies 
and from the Belgian Congo. 


Institutional Care Cases 


The Organization, as its opera- 
tions progressed toward their final 
phase, made increasingly urgent ef- 
forts on behalf of those refugees 
with valid objections to repatriation, 
whose resettlement appears so un- 
likely that special measures must be 
worked out for their future. These 
fall into two main categories, the 
Report said: persons requiring in- 
stitutional care, and “residual cases.” 
Main factors barring refugees from 
resettlement include health disabili- 
ties, age, undesirable personal rec- 
ords, certain professions, and an un- 
economical family composition. An 
entire family may be affected by the 
handicap of one individual, since 
most family groups refuse to leave 
a handicapped member behind. At 
the end of 1949 it was estimated 
that 85,000 refugees had limited 
opportunities to resettle. 

Efforts to arrange institutional 
care for refugees outside Germany, 


Austria, the Lebanon, Shanghai and 
the Philippines were facilitated by 
the decision of the General Council 
to allocate $22,000,000 for use in 
establishing them. Late in 1949, 
Norway began a selection of 50 
blind refugees and 50 of their rela- 
tives; Caritas of Belgium agreed to 
take a group of aged from Austria 
and from the Lebanon; a scheme 
was developed in the Netherlands 
to provide pensions for such refu- 
gees—cash contributions to be made 
jointly by IRO and the American 
Joint Distribution Committee. And 
negotiations were under way with 
Sweden for acceptance of a tubercu- 
lar group. The largest of these 
schemes provided for the acceptance 
by Israel of 3,000 refugees, 1,600 
institutional cases and their depend- 
ents. IRO is helping to finance the 
building and equipment of institu- 
tions for their care with a grant of 
$2,500,000. At the end of 1949, ne- 
gotiations for additional arrange- 
ments for institutional care were 
under way. The Report says it is 
apparent that despite every effort, 
thousands of refugees can neither be 
repatriated nor resettled during the 
remaining period of IRO operations. 

The Director-General reached the 
reluctant conclusion that for many 
of the refugees in Germany, and 


JIRI ZELENKA, a refugee farmer in Venezuela, greets his new neighbors. He is one of 
thousands resettled by IRO. 
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perhaps for some in Austria, the 
only recourse would be settlement 
within the local economy. 


Unaccompanied Children 


The majority of the unaccom- 
panied children who are the respon- 
sibility of the Organization are in 
Germany and Austria, although 
there were several hundred in other 
areas. The children were either un- 
accompanied in the strict meaning 
of the term, that is, the whereabouts 
of their families unknown or uncer- 
tain, or they were children whose 
families, temporarily at least, were 
unable to give them parental care. 

These children were maintained 
in children’s homes, in processing 
centres, and with displaced persons 
foster families, who were themselves 
receiving care and maintenance. 

At the end of the year admission 
to reception centres was limited to 
children likely to be resettled or re- 
patriated, and unaccompanied chil- 
dren removed from German foster 
homes because of gravely unsatisfac- 
tory. conditions. At that time the 
case load of unaccompanied chil- 
dren in Germany and Austria was 
2,084. Where it was impossible to 
reunite children with their families, 
repatriation was the normal solu- 
tion, for those whose nationalities 
could be determined. When repatria- 
tion was impossible, resettlement 
was considered, although reasons of 
health, dateline requirements, and 
the occasional difficulty of proof in 
cases where there was a requirement 
that the child be an orphan were 
factors which made this impossible 
for some. Nevertheless, 2,890 chil- 
dren have been resettled since IRO 
began on July 1, 1947, and 2,382 
resettled from Germany and Austria 
alone, of whom 322 were moved 
during the last six months of 1949. 

Where it was impossible to deter- 
mine the nationality of the child, or 
where repatriation or resettlement 
had proved impossible, it seemed 
best to allow the child to remain in 
Germany, provided IRO was satis- 
fied that it was established in a suit- 
able family. 


Legal Protection 


The Organization has the obliga- 
tion to provide legal protection for 
those under its mandate. During 
1949, the Report says, IRO con- 
tinued efforts to establish .a firm 
foundation for their civil status, to 
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PROFESSOR JOHANN ESTAM, Estonian refu- 
gee, teaches at the Baltic University-in-Exile 
in the British zone of Germany. 


ensure their economic and social 
rights and liberty of movement, and 
to remove legal difficulties to assimi- 
lation or re-establishment. 

The problem of legal protection 
for refugees in Germany and their 
legal status was of special concern 
to the Organization. A memoran- 
dum on the subject was submitted 
by the Director-General to the High 
Commissioners of the Occupying 
Powers in September 1949. The Or- 
ganization also provided legal as- 
sistance to refugees, helping them 
in procuring documentation for im- 
migration and in filing claims on 
the -basis of restitution and general 
claims laws. 

The Report pays a tribute to the 
efforts of the voluntary societies, 
supported by private funds, which 
co-operated in its work. Typical vol- 
untary society activities included 
training courses in camp community 
services and administration, chil- 
dren’s and youth centres, vocational 
trade testing, rehabilitation services, 
resettlement orientation, language 
training, the teaching of illiterates, 
operation of homes for the aged, 
welfare and counselling services and 
special work with students. 


Voluntary Societies 


In resettlement, the Report says, 
IRO wouid have been “far short of 
its actual achievements” without the 
activities of the voluntary societies, 
which provided sponsorships, re- 
ception, and successful search for 
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housing and placement for many 
thousands of refugees already re- 
established. 


In 1949 the International Tracing 
Service reached its peak activity in 
the search for adults and children 
who disappeared from their coun- 
tries of origin between September 
1939 and May 1949. This service, 
since 1945, has processed 16,851,837 
names, about four million during 
1949. Cases solved in 1949 totalled 
31,245 and by the end of the year 
the index comprised 6,040,117 
names. During 1949, 83,419 new 
enquiries were registered. During 
the year almost as many enquiries 
for unaccompanied children were 
solved (1,624), as for the preceding 
three years, and 1,996 unaccom- 
panied children of 23 nationalities 
were located in Germany. Enquiries 
continue to be received, the Report 
states, and 5,277 were registered 
during 1949. At the end of the year 
the balance of unsolved cases 
amounted to 18,945, concerning 30 
nationalities. 


During the year, the IRO Mer- 
chandising Advisory Committee had 
virtually completed liquidation of 
assets made available for non-repa- 
triable victims of nazi persecution. 
The total income from this source 
since 1947 amounted to $2,922,118 
realized from the liquidation of non- 
monetary gold (a generic term cov- 
ering various assortments of jewelry, 
silverware, china, stamps and other 
items as well as gold and silver 
bullion from the smelting of scrap 
articles), together with 20 million 
Swiss francs and 50 million Swedish 
Kroner paid into the $25,000,000 
fund placed at the Organization’s 
disposal pursuant to the final Act 
of the Paris Conference on Repara- 
tions in December, 1945. 


These funds were to be spent by 
private agencies, 90 per cent by the 
American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, on behalf of the Jewish 
victims; the remaining ten per cent 
to be used for rehabilitation and re- 
settlement of non-Jewish victims. A 
total of $4,319,370 was paid to vol- 
untary agencies for approved proj- 
ects for the aid of victims of nazi 
persecution during 1949. 


Because IRO operations are to 
end by March 31, 1951, the Report 
dealt not only with the Organiza- 
tion’s plans for the year 1950, but 
also for the first three months of 
1951. 


On January 1, 1950, IRO was 
assisting 590,062 refugees. Of these, 
318,323 were under care and main- 
tenance, 16,150 of them requiring 
continued institutional care; 181,000 
had a possibility of resettlement, and 
some 60,000 were unlikely to be ac- 
cepted under existing schemes. The 
16,150 needing institutional care 
had a total of 8,700 dependents. 

During the last six months of 
1949 only 3,284 refugees were re- 
patriated—a figure, the Report says, 
which “demonstrates that repatria- 
tion can no longer be relied upon 
as a solution for any substantial pro- 
portion of the refugees.” Resettle- 
ment is the main hope of most of 
the remaining refugees, but pros- 
pects were uncertain as 1950 began. 
However, enactment of legislation 
by the United States Congress lib- 
eralizing provisions of the Displaced 
Persons’ Act of 1948 will give the 
Organization “good prospects” of 
resettling most refugees. It was hoped 
to move 110,000 between the first 
of January and the end of June 
1950. 

IRO also was encouraged by in- 
dications from the Government of 
Australia that they would accept 
46,000 persons before the end of 
June 1950, out of the total of 50,000 
for which they were committed dur- 
ing the calendar year. In addition, 
the Report says, there was a pos- 
sibility that Australia could take yet 
additional refugees before the Or- 
ganization terminates. There is good 
reason to believe, the Report said, 
that about 300,000 persons can be 
resettled before March 31, 1951. 
Passage of the United States Bill 
would permit the entry into the 
United States of most of a group 
of about 3,000 refugees moved from 
Shanghai in 1949 to a temporary 
refuge in the Philippines on the 
Island of Samar. The Organization 
also hopes to move substantial num- 
bers to other countries on the basis 
of agreements already in force, or 
arrangements it will attempt to make. 


The Sponsorship Program 


Because arrangements with gov- 
ernments and organizations may not 
be sufficent to ensure the care of 
all refugees requiring institutional 
care, IRO recently established a 
“sponsorship program” of arrange- 
ments with public and private or- 
ganizations, church groups and pri- 
vate individuals for the care of 
handicapped refugees on an individ- 
ual case basis. A scale of grants by 
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IRO for different categories of these 
refugees has been established within 
the $22,000,000 earmarked by the 
General Council. 

The only solution for many refu- 
gees now classified as having “lim- 
ited opportunities for resettlement” 
will be local settlement, the Report 
says. The most important aspect of 
this problem is local settlement in 
Germany, where most of those un- 
likely to be moved are located. This 
solution is recognized as the least 
satisfactory form of re-establishment 
for people who became refugees as 
a result of nazi action and in view 
of Germany’s own refugee problem, 
aggravated by unemployment and an 
accute housing shortage. IRO hopes 
that the group of refugees who re- 
main for local settlement can be re- 
duced to a minimum, but has been 
compelled to go ahead with meas- 
ures to ensure the best physical con- 
ditions and legal status for those 
who will be left in Germany. 


German Federal Government 


After discussions between the Or- 
ganization and the Allied High Com- 
mission, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission addressed a letter to the 
Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic, advising him that from 
June 30, 1950, all refugees and dis- 
placed persons except those in proc- 
ess of repatriation or resettlement 
will become the responsibility of the 
Federal Government, both financially 
and administratively, subject to the 
overriding powers reserved to the 
Aliied High Commission. 

The Federal Government was re- 
quested to undertake the enactments 
of legis!ation defining the legal, so- 
cial, political and economic status of 
such persons. Recognizing that the 
Allied High Commission is the body 
responsible for the protection of 
refugees and displaced persons in 
Germany, IRO’s General Council, 
at its fifth session in March 1950, 
resolved to advise the governments 
of the Occupying Powers of its de- 
sire that refugees and displaced per- 
sons in Germany be given legal, po- 
litical, social and economic status by 
the German Federal Government 
substantially in accordance with the 
provisions of the Draft International 
Convention prepared by the ad hoc 
committee of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

It was the feeling of the General 
Council that it would be desirable 
to invite the German Federal Gov- 
ernment to adhere to this Conven- 
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tion when political and legal condi- 
tions permit. 

IRO officials, together with offi- 
cials of the Allied High Commission 
are making a survey of employment 
opportunities for refugees who will 
remain’ in Germany. IRO will do 
what it can to see that the refugees 
become integrated into local com- 
munities. A distribution of clothing 
and housing equipment will be made. 

As for refugees in the countries 
of Western Europe after June 30, 
1950, responsibility for them will be 
assumed by the governments of these 
countries on the basis of agreements 
now being negotiated. 

The Organization, in recognition 
of the additional burden to be im- 
posed upon these governments will 
make a contribution toward the costs 
involved, by reimbursing a percent- 
age of the contributions made by 
the governments for the supplemen- 
tary period of IRO operations. 

Steps have thus been taken for 
the transfer from the Organization 
of the responsibility for care and 
maintenance after June 30, 1950 of 
all those refugees in the main opera- 
tional areas, not covered by excep- 
tion clauses. The Organization is 
responsible, however, for care and 
maintenance in such areas as China, 
the Philippines, the Middle East and 
East Africa, and special attention, 
the Report says, is being given to 
this difficult problem. 

The program of vocational train- 
ing ends June 30, 1950, except as it 
is related to medical rehabilitation 


ILONA KABAY, once a professor in Hungary, 

learns tailoring in an Austrian IRO camp. 

She hopes to bring up her two children in 
a new land. 





and apart from language training. 
IRO will not have funds to maintain 
this program. 

It is anticipated that satisfactory 
arrangements will have been made 
for all unaccompanied children by 
June 30, 1950, excepting only ap- 
proximately 200 difficult cases and 
300 temporarily unaccompanied chil- 
dren. Most of the children registered 
with IRO, but not receiving care 
and maintenance, will remain with 
foster families. 

The children’s centres in Germany 
and Austria will be consolidated, so 
that on June 30, 1950 there will 
remain a single centre for processing 
children for repatriation or resettle- 
ment, and several small centres for 
the difficult cases and those who are 
“residual” cases. These will continue 
to receive care and maintenance 
while a permanent solution for them 
is sought, either by arranging for 
their care by a private international 
agency, or by arranging for the in- 
clusion of unaccompanied children 
in any United Nations plan to meet 
the continuing needs of children 
throughout the world. 

If a solution along either of these 
lines is not found before IRO ends, 
it will be necessary to transfer ad- 
ministrative and financial responsi- 
bility for the children to agencies of 
the German and Austrian Govern- 
ments. 


Other Unaccompanied Children 


IRO anticipates no difficulty in 
disposing of the cases of unaccom- 
panied children in other Western 
European countries and those of 
China and the Philippines, the Re- 
port says, will be dealt with within 
the framework of whatever solution 
is found to the overall problem in 
those areas. 

The voluntary societies, the Re- 
port states, will play an important 
role in the terminal period of IRO 
operations. A_ significant factor is 
that a number of them are perma- 
nent organizations, whose continuing 
activity in refugee work is of direct 
interest to IRO in the light of its 
objectives for the future welfare of 
refugees. Religious bodies and other 
organizations, in response to a spe- 
cial appeal, have redoubled their 
efforts to assist with projects for the 
future of refugees requiring special 
care. 

IRO also will encourage and as- 
sist the formation of “refugee serv- 
ice committees” to organize com- 
munity support of minimum basic 
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services and assistance to resettled 
refugees. 


The General Council of IRO 
placed no limit upon the date on 
which refugees and displaced per- 
sons might apply to be declared 
within the mandate for the sole 
purposes of legal and political pro- 
tection. The Organization, the Re- 
port says, will continue to provide 
this protection until June 30, 1950, 
after which the run-down in staff 
and the lack of any financial provi- 
sion will force it to seek interim ar- 
rangements for legal protection with 
the various governments pending 
establishment of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Future of Tracing Service 


Negotiations are under way be- 
tween IRO and the Allied High 
Commission to arrange for the Com- 
mission to take over the Interna- 
tional Tracing Service, the Report 
says. It is possible that curtailment 
of other activities will leave suffi- 
cient funds to maintain a small IRO 
staff to supervise the work of the 
Service after July 1, 1950. The Child 
Search Branch of the Tracing Serv- 
ice, will cease operational work on 
July 31, 1950, or earlier if it has 
been possible to complete the dis- 
covery and registration of all chil- 
dren in Germany presumed to be 
non-German. 


As the numbers receiving care and 
maintenance in camps and centres 
diminishes, remaining refugees are 
being concentrated in the fewest pos- 
sible installations. Attempts are 
being made to completely liquidate 
the Organization’s responsibility in 
outlying areas and as arrangements 
come into force for the transfer 
from IRO of the responsibility for 
refugees, field offices will be closed. 
The Report points out, however, that 
closure of the office in Prague in 
February 1950, at the request of the 
Czechoslovak Government, was pre- 
mature, as had been the case with 
the Warsaw office. 


Budgetary allocations for the pe- 
riod January 1 to June 30, 1950 are 
within $67,168,446. At its fifth 
session, the General Council adopted 
a plan of expenditure based upon 
the budget for a supplementary 
period of operations beyond July, 
1950 (to March 31, 1951). The Di- 
rector General was authorized to 
make expenditures against it in a 
total amount not to exceed $2,506,- 
893 for administrative expenses, 
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$52,459,016 for operational ex- 
penses, and $199,537 for large-scale 
resettlement expenses. This repre- 
sents the total funds of $122,333,- 
892 approved for expenditure during 
the fifteen-month period between 
January 1, 1950 and March 31, 
1951. Although some contributions 
were still outstanding at the begin- 
ning of 1950, IRO’s expectation of 
receiving them before June 30, 1950 
was firm. Too, Member govern- 
ments have already expressed will- 
ingness to contribute their propor- 
tion of the budget for the supple- 
mentary period. 

The Report, in conclusion points 
out that [RO operations in the period 
remaining must be conducted “at 
high speed in terms of the actual 


movement of people and the han- 
dling of cases.” The handling of 
difficult cases on an individual basis 
must be intensified, while, at the 
same time, it will be necessary to re- 
duce staff in order to live within the 
resources available. So far as nor- 
mal resettlement and special projects 
for handicapped refugees are con- 
cerned—the Organization’s two main 
operational aspects—success depends 
largely upon the contributions of 
governments, public organizations, 
voluntary societies, churches and 
even individuals, “whose assistance, 
no matter on how modest a scale 
will be invaluable to the Organiza- 
tion in its attempt to liquidate the 
problem to resolve which the United 
Nations created the IRO.” 





Armaments Body Considers 
Outline of Safeguards Plan 


HE outline of a plan of safe- 

guards in connection with the 
regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces is being 
considered by the Working Commit- 
tee of the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments. 

The Working Committee met for 
the first time in ten months on May 
18 in the absence of the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. The latter had 
declared at the meeting of the Com- 
mission on April 27 that his delega- 
tion would not take part in the work 
of the Commission so long as the 
representative of the “Kuomintang 
group” was permitted to remain; nor 
would it recognize as lawful or valid 
decisions taken by the Commis- 
sion with the participation of the 
Kuomintang representative or take 
them into account. 

During its two meetings on May 
18 and June 8, the Committee dis- 
cussed the outline of a plan of safe- 
guards submitted by the representa- 
tive of the United States. According 
to the instructions of the Commis- 
sion on April 27, the Committee was 
to proceed with this study and to 
report by July 15. 

In explaining the outline, Frank C. 
Nash, the United States representa- 
tive, emphasized two points. First, 
the work now being undertaken by 
the Commission was preparatory. It 
could therefore be commenced de- 
spite the regrettable absence of the 
U.S.S.R., and it should not be re- 
garded as a departure from the prin- 
ciple stated by the United States in 


1947 that any effective system of 
regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces must com- 
prise at least all the states possessing 
considerable military resources. Sec- 
ondly, such preparatory work was 
far from useless because a system of 
safeguards to ensure faithful and un- 
interrupted adherence was essential 
for any effective disarmament plan. 

This system, the United States sub- 
mitted, should be so devised that it 
would be “effective, technically feas- 
ible, and practicable.” Moreover, 
these operations should give warn- 
ing of the likelihood of violations, 
promptly detect those committed, and 
minimize interference with the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of the sig- 
natory states. 

The three basic elements of such 
safeguards should be accurate and 
regular reports by all signatory states 
of such information as might be re- 
quired by the treaty; verification of 
these reports by thorough interna- 
tional inspection procedures; and 
remedial action in the case of vio- 
lation of the treaty. 

On the international agency re- 
sponsible for safeguards, the United 
States outline makes the following 
points: 

The agency to supervise and ad- 
minister the agreed system of safe- 
guards should be established within 
the framework of the United Na- 
tions, deriving its powers and status 
from the treaty under which it is 
established. 

It should consist of a governing 
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board, an inspection corps, and a 
secretariat selected by the governing 
board. That board should be com- 
posed of representatives of the mem- 
ber states of the Security Council, 
and decisions made by the agency 
should not require unanimity. The 
inspection corps should be composed 
of members drawn from panels nom- 
inated by each participating state. 
The size and composition of the in- 
specting teams drawn from this corps 
and utilized in particular instances 
should be determined by the board. 


Rights and Duties 


The agency should receive the re- 
ports from the signatory states; verify 
this information through direct in- 
spections; review and interpret the 
data derived from the reports and 
inspections; prepare and _ publish 
periodic and special reports to organs 
of the United Nations and the sig- 
natory states; and certify violations 
or evasions to the Security Council 
and the signatory states. 


The inspection and_ verification 
process as applied to each state, the 
outline submits, should be made by 
nationals of states other than the 
state being inspected. However, that 
State should be obliged to appoint a 
liaison officer to assist and accom- 
pany the inspection group. The indi- 
vidual members and national com- 
position of the inspection teams 
should be varied periodically. The 
agency and its representatives should 
have no authority to issue directions 
to signatory states except as may be 
provided in the treaty. Inspection 
and verification should be conducted 
on a regular basis with reasonable 
advance notice, which should be set 
forth in the treaty. However, special 
inspections might take place in cir- 
cumstances specified in the treaty. 


The United States views on the 
rights and duties of signatory states 
are also outlined. Each signatory 
State, it is pointed out, should afford 
accredited agency representatives un- 
impeded rights of necessary entrance, 
exit, and movement within its terri- 
tories. Each state should also assist 
them, provide access to the activities 
subject to inspection, and arrange 
for the full co-operation of national 
or local authorities or private indi- 
viduals. 


In order that all participating states 
might be aware of their rights and 
obligations, the treaty should set 
forth the nature and scope of the 
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inspection and verification processes. 


The international agency should be 
responsible for the prompt referral 
of its findings, with certification of 
facts, to the Security Council and to 
the signatory states. 


Such certification might be accom- 
panied by recommendations, but 
action should be primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the Council. Since the 
purpose of the system of safeguards 
is to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations, the treaty 
should provide that failure by the 
Council to correct violations or 
otherwise enforce the treaty should 
relieve participating states from their 
obligations and permit them freedom 
of unilateral or collective action con- 
sistent with the Charter. 


Important Issue 


During the brief discussions which 
followed, there was general agree- 
ment that, despite the absence of the 
U.S.S.R., the Committee should go 
on with its consideration of the ques- 
tion. 

Brigadier-General M. A. Khalifa 
Bey, of Egypt, stated that, although 
the results had been negative so far, 
the efforts should continue. Never- 
theless, in his opinion, no important 
result would be obtained with re- 
spect to conventional armaments so 
long as there was no agreement 
among the Great Powers. He con- 
cluded that, taking into account the 
revolutionary effect of science and 
technology on armaments, the Com- 
mission should consider all means of 
protecting states against the damage 
wrought by weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 


Francis Lacoste, of France, re- 
called his own country’s proposals 
for reduction and regulation of arma- 
ments as early as September 23, 
1947, and said that the new United 
States proposals might also serve as 
a basis of discussion. Dr. H. R. 
Wei, of China, went further and 
stated this his delegation was ready 
to accept the United States pro- 
posals. 


Any system of safeguards calls for 
at least a measure of improvement 
in international relations and confi- 
dence. Emphasizing this, D. S. Las- 
key, of the United Kingdom, dwelt 
on various points of the proposals. 


The composition of the govern- 
ing board could not be determined 
in advance, he said, since it might 
happen that certain members of the 


Security Council would not be parties 
to the convention for the regulation 
and reduction of armaments. 


The exact relationship between the 
control agency and the Security 
Council would have to be worked 
out. The agency would have to be 
set up within the framework of the 
Security Council, but it should not 
be rigidly subordinate to that body. 
For instance, it should be empowered 
to refer legal disputes to the Inter- 
national Court. In certain cases, it 
might open negotiations with states 
accused of violations without pre- 
vious reference to the Council. 

He thought that representatives of 
the five permanent members of the 
Council should participate in the 
work of the inspection teams unless 
the object of their inquiry was the 
armaments of one of those states. 

While real progress could be made 
only when all five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council co- 
operate sincerely, a study of the 
question of safeguards would be valu- 
able for any future plan. 

Bredo Stabell, of Norway, felt, in 
view of the absence of the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R.,_ that 
the more the Committee confined 
itself to the strictly technical aspects 
of safeguards the more useful its 
work would be. 


In replying, Mr. Nash, of the 
United States, pointed out that the 
question of safeguards was a plan- 
ning item and not an action item at 
this stage. He agreed, therefore, 
that it was possible to go on with the 
work despite the absence of the 
U.S.S.R. The United States, ‘he said, 
would shortly submit papers on the 
scope of military, industrial, and 
budgetary safeguards and on organ- 
ization. 


The Committee then adjourned 
until July 22. 
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Refugee Relief Works 
Starting in Near East 


Howard Kennedy, Director of the United Nations 

Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 

in the Near East, returned to Lake Success on 

June 12 for consultations, generally satisfied with 
the progress made. 


ENERAL satisfaction with the 

progress made by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East since it began its work on May 
1 was expressed at Lake Success on 
June 15 by Howard Kennedy, its 
Director. 

Details concerning six road proj- 
ects in Jordan had been agreed 
upon with the Jordan Government, 
and Mr. Kennedy expected that work 
employing several thousand men 
would start before the end of June. 

In Lebanon, the Agency’s repre- 
sentatives were conferring with gov- 
ernment departments, and work was 
expected to begin there early in July. 
Road construction and forestry would 
be undertaken. 

The most ambitious project under 
consideration is an irrigation and 
power development program in Jor- 
dan on the watersheds and stream 
bed of the Wadi Zerqua, a tributary 
of the Jordan River. This was 
among the recommendations of the 
Economic Survey Mission .for the 
Middle East. 


Usefulness of Road Work 


Mr. Kennedy emphasized that 
road building can be got under way 
quickly while surveys are being 
made for more comprehensive un- 
dertakings. About 80 per cent of 
the money spent on road projects 
goes into the pockets of the refu- 
gees. 

Besides, roads in this particular 
region are important economically, 
for they will facilitate access to 
markets and enable the improve- 
ment of production, such as sub- 
stituting fruit growing for cereal 
growing. 

People whose communications 
were formerly westward to the Medi- 
terranean now must market their 
products in an easterly direction be- 
cause of new boundary lines. Thus 
the road projects are most important. 
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Mr. Kennedy also told of a weav- 
ers’ project in the Gaza area which 
has been in operation for consider- 
able time. There about 2,000 refu- 
gees are employed weaving cloth, and 
another 300 are making articles 
from the cloth for relief distribution. 


Refugees Want Work 


Mr. Kennedy reported that the 
able-bodied refugees generally want 
to work. 

Food is distributed by the Agency, 
including milk provided by UNICEF. 
Clinics are operated for pregnant 
mothers, and about 30,000 children 
are being taught by 700 teachers, 
who are recruited from among the 
refugees themselves. There is no 
adult education, but there are voca- 
tional projects, such as carpentry 
and shoe repair shops, where the 
refugees are paid for the work they 
produce. 

Referring to various “strikes” 
which took place in May, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said that about 30,000 in the 
total group of about 900,000 were 
affected. They refused to do work 
around the refugee camp, in such 
tasks as sanitary work, and refused 
milk and food, saying that they 
would rather die than take it. Many 
of the memoranda which he re- 
ceived contended that the work 
which he was undertaking was 
an “Anglo-American imperialist 
scheme.” Thus it was known that 
there were political influences work- 
ing among the refugees. The diffi- 
culty has since subsided, however. 

About 98 per cent of the refugees 


QUOTING MR. KENNEDY: 1—“The number 
of refugees has increased considerably be- 
cause of the tremendous birth rate.” 2—"The 
need for further contributions in cash and 
in kind remains acute.” 3—I would say 98 
per cent of the refugees want to go home.” 
4—"We do not require them to undertake to 
settle in any particular place in order to get 
work on our relief projects.” 5—"The Clapp 
Report is more or less the Bible used in plan- 
ning these projects.” 





want to return to their homes, Mr. 
Kennedy estimated, and this is also 
the stated objective of all the coun- 
tries adhering to the Arab League. 
The Agency, however, has no man- 
date to deal with this question, 
which remains open until there is a 
meeting of minds among the govern- 
ments concerned and the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine as to what is to be done 
and how it is to be done. The 
Agency’s concern is with the welfare 
of the refugees while a final solution 
of the problem of resettlement or 
repatriation is under negotiation. 

Refugees are not required to give 
any undertaking to settle in any par- 
ticular place. Resettlement, there- 
fore, is not a condition in the works 
program. Some refugees may re- 
settle as a result of finding a better 
livelihood where they are, but they 
are free to make their own choice. 

Here Mr. Kennedy emphasized 
that the Agency was established for 
the purpose of transferring the refu- 
gees from direct relief to works 
projects which would make use of 
their idle time on wage paying work 
that would be of lasting benefit to 
the countries which assist in the pro- 
gram. By so doing, he said, it was 
felt that the morale of the refugees 
would be improved and that they 
would be reintegrated into the 
economy of the Near East instead of 
deteriorating in idleness while a 
final solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem was awaited. 


940,000 Refugees 


On May 30, there were 940,755 
on the rolls claiming relief. 

The number of refugees is in- 
creasing rapidly—at the rate of 
about 20,000 a year—because of a 
high birth rate. The greatest con- 
centration of refugees is at Amman, 
in Jordan, where there are about 
400,000. 

In addition to these, there are 
large numbers of Palestinians suffer- 
ing from the dislocations of war who 
are either destitute or in great diffi- 
culties although they may still occupy 
their homes. With these, Mr. Ken- 
nedy pointed out, the Agency has no 
mandate to deal. Financially the 
Agency cannot cope with their de- 
mands without abandoning in large 
measure the works projects for 
which it was established. 


One such group, he said, consists 
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of residents of the Arab side of Jeru- 
salem who were formerly employed 
in the tourist trade but are out of 
work because of lack of tourists. 
There are many tens of thousands 
of such people in the cities and 
towns along the armistice lines, Mr. 
Kennedy stated. 

“IT am appealing,” he added, “to 
private charities to meet their needs 
in food and clothing. . . . I earnestly 
hope that private individuals and 
voluntary groups will meet this chal- 
lenge. Food and clothing are urgent- 
ly needed for these people. 

“We realize that religious and pri- 
vate voluntary groups have been 
active in the work of providing for 
the needy long before the United 
Nations undertook the burden and 
that these groups will remain long 
after we [the Agency] are gone. I 
wish publicly to acknowledge our 
appreciation of their work and plead 
for its continuance and extension.” 


Finances 


Mr. Kennedy recalled that the 
General Assembly estimated that ap- 
proximately $54,900,000 would be 
required to finance the Agency’s pro- 
gram, including both direct relief 
and works projects, through June 
1951. 

On January 20, 1950, Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie addressed an ap- 
peal to all governments, Members 
and non-Members of the United Na- 
tions, for contributions in funds or 
in kind to carry out this program. A 
second appeal was sent to all govern- 
ments in May by Acting Secretary- 
General Byron Price, who called at- 
tion to the “acute need” for the 
contributions. 

Mr. Kennedy announced that the 
following governments have pledged 
contributions in cash or in kind: 
Canada, $750,000; Israel, $50,000; 
Luxembourg, $2,000; Switzerland, 
$25,000; United Kingdom, $9,000,- 
000, which includes $2,800,000 of an 
interest-free loan to the Jordan Gov- 
ernment for refugee works projects 
not administered by the Agency. The 
Norwegian Government has asked 
Parliament to authorize a donation 
of about $60,000, and the United 
States Congress recently passed a 
bill authorizing a contribution of 
$27,450,000. Several other govern- 
ments have replied that the matter 
is under consideration or in legisla- 
tive process. 


The contributions in kind pledged 
by governments in the past comprise 
medical supplies and basic food 
stuffs. Equipment for the works pro- 
gram will also be required. 

While the contributions which he 
listed would enable the Agency to 
begin some of its works projects, Mr. 
Kennedy emphasized that the need 
for further contributions in cash and 
in kind remains acute. The current 
relief program has been financed by 
an advance of $4,500,000 from the 
Working Capital Fund of the United 
Nations and an interest-free loan of 
$2,800,000 from the International 
Refugee Organization. These 
amounts, however, did not permit 
the Agency to initiate the works 
projects which alone can make di- 
rect relief unnecessary. 

Mr. Kennedy arrived in New York 
from the Near East on June 12 for 
consultations in connection with 
technical assistance, recruitment, and 
finances, and expected to return on 
June 23. 

While in the Near East, he and 
his Advisory Commission, composed 
of representatives of France, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, conferred with the 
governments in all Arab capitals 
and in the capital of Israel on the 
works projects that might be under- 
taken. 


Co-operation Received 


“I am happy to report,” he said, 
“that in all these capitals the Agency 
was cordially received, and we ex- 
pect to receive the co-operation of 
the respective Governments who are 
directly interested in the problem of 
the Palestine refugees. 

“In Geneva, we met with the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission 
and with representatives of the 
United Nations specialized agencies 
and of organizations co-operating in 
the Palestine relief program. Here 
again full co-operation was pledged 
to the Agency. 

“Our aims,” Mr. Kennedy con- 
cluded, “are to co-operate closely 
with the various governments, both 
state and municipal, so that a vacuum 
will not be created when the United 
Nations finally withdraws from 
active participation in works proj- 
ects. We intend to utilize local per- 
sonnel to the fullest extent available 
in all administrative and: technical 
posts.” 
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UNESCO Conference Maps 
World Program for Peace 


HE resignation, later withdrawn, 

of Director-General Jaime Torres 
Bodet marked the closing days of 
the fifth General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The 
Conference, which began May 22 
in Florence, ended on June 17. The 
Director-General took his step on 
June 13 on the ground that the Con- 
ference wished “to condemn UNESCO 
to a minor and ineffectual role.” Al- 
though the resignation was _ with- 
drawn two days later, Dr. Torres 
Bodet’s action created a temporary 
crisis. 

The Director-General’s announce- 
ment of resignation was made dur- 
ing a discussion in the Program and 
Budget Committee. Several pro- 
posals that UNESCO take a more ac- 
tive part in the campaign for peace 
had been submitted. Among them 
were a Yugoslav draft résolution to 
call a Congress of Intellectuals to 
co-operate in favor of peace, a Bel- 
gian proposal to establish commis- 
sions of famous scientists to report 
on the effects of the latest scientific 
weapons and the possible effects of 
a new war, and a United States pro- 
posal greatly to extend UNESCO edu- 
cational activities in Germany and 
Japan. 

These proposals had little support 
from the delegations. Their op- 
ponents contended that UNESCO was 
already working permanently for 
the achievement of peace. They 
praised the 1951 program, with a 
provisionally-approved budget of 
$8,200,000, as the best method for 
advancing the organization’s aims. 

Asking for the floor, the Director- 
General said that this was the first 
time he had heard such praise of 
the UNESCO program; hitherto, dele- 
gates had called it diffuse, timid, 
and generally unsatisfactory. Now 
that they were asked to follow a 
bolder course, they suddenly discov- 
ered reasons for calling the same 
program admirable. 

What would the peoples of the 
world say, asked Dr. Torres Bodet, 
when they heard the delegates’ opin- 
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ion that the program was the best 
way of contributing to the peace 
of the world, and yet 59 states would 
give no more than $8,200,000 for 
such a purpose? UNESCO, he said, 
would remain a small office for in- 
tellectual co-operation, “undisturbed 
by the realities around it.” He then 
asked the Conference to place the 
choice of his successor on its agenda. 
He left the Conference hall and the 
next day, Count Stefano Jacini, the 
Conference President, received a 
letter of resignation. 


Resolution of Confidence 


In a special meeting on the morn- 
ing of June 15, the heads of delega- 
tions unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution expressing their complete 
confidence in the Director-General, 
and asking him to withdraw his 
resignation and “continue with the 
task which was entrusted to him at 
the third General Conference in 
Beirut.” 


In the afternoon of that day Dr. 
Torres Bodet announced that he 
had reconsidered his action. Al- 
though the Director-General made 
no specific conditions, the President 
of the Conference emphasized to 
the delegates that Dr. Torres Bodet 
had laid upon them a “moral obli- 
gation” to take his views seriously 
into account. 


In a statement following his re- 
consideration, the Director-General 
said the point at issue was not so 
much a question of confidence in 
him as in UNESCO and the role of 
the organization. Being a specialized 
agency, UNESCO could pursue an 
active policy in favor of peace only 
in co-operation with the United Na- 
tions and within its own limits of 
competence. But even within those 
limits, he felt that much could be 
done. 


The Director-General suggested a 
possible declaration by all the dele- 
gates calling for the development of 
education, science, and culture on a 
universal basis and for the reshap- 
ing of the political and technical 
machinery of the United Nations. 


As a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, he _ continued, 
UNESCO must continue to admit the 
principle of universality, leaving 
room for the widest divergence of 
opinion and taking care not to be- 
come an auxiliary in the conflicts 
which divide the world. He asked 
the Conference to authorize the 
Executive Board and the Director- 
General to establish certain priori- 
ties which would reshape the pro- 
gram. A limited number of impor- 
tant projects could be studied by 
the Secretariat in the coming months 
and submitted to the next General 
Conference. 


As for the financing of such a 
program, they should now pass from 
the stage of symbolic gestures to 
that of action, Dr. Torres Bodet de- 
clared. While he appreciated the 
difficulties of governments, he hoped 
that they would not regard UNESCO’s 
budget as definitely established at 
its present low level. 


Concluding Actions 


In his closing speech, the Direc- 
tor-General said he had hoped the 
fifth session of the Conference would 
mark a decisive step in the destiny 
of the organization. But it would be 
an exaggeration to say that this hope 
has been entirely fulfilled. Rather 
than a Conference of decision, he 
said, this has been a Conference of 
conscience-searching and, in certain 
respects, of definition. 


The Conference affirmed the prin- 
ciples of UNESCO’s universality of 
action as a means of recognition and 
admission of the widest diversity of 
opinion in the spirit of mutual tol- 
erance and understanding. A series 
of specific resolutions was adopted 
to enable UNESCO to face boldly and 
quickly the problems posed by im- 
mediate dangers to peace. 


These proposals will readjust not 
only the organization’s general pol- 
icy but also its program and its 
budget allotments. One proposal em- 
powers it to carry out its program 
for 1950 and 1951 in the most effec- 
tive and concentrated manner pos- 
sible in order to make more direct 
and important contributions to peace. 


This, the Conference agreed, 
could be done in two ways: first, by 
establishing a set of priorities in the 
present list of projects; and, second, 
by working out a few large com- 
posite projects into which UNESCO’s 
various technical activities would fit. 
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In addition, the delegates decided, 
there should be extraordinary proj- 
ects for the financing of which 
money should be sought from out- 
side sources. One of the most im- 
portant of these projects involves the 
co-operation of all UNESCO Depart- 
ments in a co-ordinated plan to ex- 
tend and intensify activities in 
Germany. In agreeing to this project, 
which was proposed by the United 
States, the Conference not only ap- 
proved the United States contention 
that self-education for democracy 
was a vital element in safeguarding 
the peace through education, science 
and culture, but also the Executive 
Board’s emphasis on the importance 
of safeguarding the unity of Ger- 
many and the desirability that the 
Allied Powers may be able to act 
together towards this end. 


Approved Program 


The regular program of UNESCO 
will include a number of projects 
which provide for the intensification 
of activities of many kinds, designed 
to bring about a closer co-operation 
of a practical nature among leaders 
in education, science and culture. 

A program of fundamental educa- 
tion to encourage the movement for 


Talks on Somaliland 
Are Held in Rome 


The Acting Chairman of the 
United Nations Advisory Council 
for Somaliland, Edmundo de Holte 
Castello, of Columbia, left Moga- 
dishu on June 9 for Rome, where he 
will consult with the Italian Govern- 
ment. Mr. Castello was accom- 
panied by Giovanni Fornari, Ad- 
ministrator for Somaliland, and 
Guiseppe Brusasca, Italian Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


The Advisory Council, which 
began functioning in Mogadishu 
early in April, has instructed Mr. 
Castello to accept the Italian Gov- 
ernment’s invitation to visit Rome 
for official talks concerning the ad- 
ministration of this former Italian 
colony. In accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of last 
November, Somaliland has been 
placed under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem for a period of ten years, with 
Italy as the Administering Authority. 
An Advisory Council, consisting of 
the representatives of Colombia, 
Egypt and the Philippines, is assist- 
ing Italy in its administration. 
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mass education will be carried 
through. UNESCO will help fight igno- 
rance and illiteracy, using such de- 
vices as educational missions to help 
improve educational and cultural 
development. 


In the field of mass communica- 
tions, UNESCO will increase its efforts 
to reduce or abolish barriers which 
block the free flow of materials 
needed to further education, science 
and culture. It will also carry out 
large-scale servicing of the world’s 
press, radio, film, and other media 
of mass communication. 


Free Movement 


One of UNESCO’s major tasks will 
be an attempt to overcome barriers 
in the way of the free movement of 
persons across national frontiers. In 
addition to acting as an exchange 
centre of information about scholar- 
ships which offer study abroad, and 
to encouraging the creation of new 
scholarships, UNESCO will itself pro- 
vide and administer a number of fel- 
lowships. 

In its cultural work, UNESCO will 
help set up and operate a number 
of new international cultural bodies 
and will continue to be an active 
intermediary in cultural exchanges 
among existing organizations. 


The social science projects call 
for the continued study of social 
tensions and of international co- 
operation. There will be a pilot field 
investigation of race relations in 
Brazil and a study of population 
problems in countries in process of 
industrialization. 

Activities in natural sciences stress 
international co-operation. They pro- 
vide help for research to improve 
living conditions, and for the teach- 
ing and popularization of science. A 
project proposed by the United 
States is to study the possibility of 
creating special regional research 
centres where scientists would have 
available the most modern methods 
of applying new discoveries to the 
peaceful service of mankind. 


Budget Approved 


The Conference approved the 
budget of $8,200,000 and author- 
ized the Director-General to transfer 
sums acquired through the effects 
of devaluation in 1950 to the 1951 
budget. The Director-General was 
also authorized to use money which 
may be realized through economies 
in 1951 for the study of special 


projects. In addition, provision has 
been made to study the possibility 
of seeking funds outside the regular 
budget from private and public 
sources in as large a number of 
member states as possible to carry 
out extraordinary projects in the 
service of peace through education, 
science and culture. 

Count Stefano Jacini, of Italy, 
was elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board for the year 1950-1951, 
and Luther Evans, Librarian of 
Congress of the United States, was 
elected Vice-President. 


Walter H. C. Laves, who is leav- 
ing his post as Deputy Director- 
General to assume other duties in 
the United States, was named an 
Honorary Counsellor of UNESCO by 
a unanimous vote. The proposal was 
made by General Sir Ronald Adams 
of the United Kingdom, who paid a 
tribute to the contribution Mr. Laves 
had made to the development of 
the organization. The Director- 


General and other delegates joined 
in support of the proposal and ex- 
pressed regret over his loss. 


New Representative 
For Pakistan Appointed 


Ahmed S. Bokhari, a frequent 
representative of Pakistan at past 
conferences of the United Nations, 
has been appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

and named Pak- 
istan Permanent 
Representative to 
the United Na- 
tions as head of 
his country’s per- 
manent __ delega- 
tion. With this 
appointment, ef- 
fective on June 
10, R. S. Chha- 


tari, Acting Permanent Representa- 


tive, resumed his duties as Alternate 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations. 


Professor Bokhari was born in 
Peshawar in 1898, holds master’s 
degrees from Punjab and Cambridge 
Universities, and is principal of the 
Government College at Lahore. He 
is one of Pakistan’s leading literary 
figures. Since the creation of Pakis- 
tan, he has led delegations at con- 
ferences in many parts of the world, 
and in May 1950, accompanied the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan on his 
official visit to the United States and 
Canada. 
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United Nations 
Accepts Gift of 
Wilson Library 


The Organization acquires 
one of the world’s most 
complete collections of 
documents on the League of 
Nations and _ international 
relations. 


HE Woodrow Wilson Founda- 

tion has formally transferred to 
the United Nations its Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Library of some 
16,500 volumes, including what is 
considered one of the most complete 
and usable collections of League of 
Nations documents in the world. 

Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, accepted the 
transfer on behalf of the organiza- 
tion, in an informal ceremony at 
the Foundation’s New York City 
headquarters, attended by the Direc- 
tors of the Foundation and high 
Officials of the Secretariat. 

Mr. Lie said that “it is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of a great 
American and citizen of the world 
and to the ideals for which he fought 
that the Library which bears his 
name should be an asset of the new 
world organization. 


Honors Wilson’s Memory 


“Before the League of Nations 
was’ created as a compromise be- 
tween his ideas and other ideas 
formulated by representatives of 
other nations, or here in the United 
States,” he continued, “President 
Woodrow Wilson tried in successive 
sketches to define what the world 
organization should be. Since today 
his thought is with us and this 
ceremony honors his memory, I 
should like to quote the following 
words from an early sketch of his, 
in May 1916: ‘. . . The world is 
even now upon the eve of a great 
consummation, when some common 
force will be brought into existence 
which shall safeguard right as the 
first and most fundamental interest 
of all peoples and all governments, 
when coercion shall be summoned 
not to the service of political ambi- 
tion or selfish hostility, but to the 
service of a common order, a com- 
mon justice, and a common peace.’ 

“In 1919, he told the Paris Peace 
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AFTER THE PRESENTATION of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library to the United Nations: 
Dr. Harry Gideonse (left), President of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Harriet Van Wick, 
librarian, and the Secretary-General. 


Conference: ‘Settlements may be 
temporary, but the action of the 
nations in the interest of peace and 
justice must be permanent.’ 

“The United Nations is today the 
means through which that ‘perman- 
ent action’ of the nations is possible. 

“That is why you have decided 
that it was in the spirit of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation to help 
the United Nations by a precious 
gift for which I sincerely thank you.” 


Foundation’s Purpose Served 


Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President 
of the Foundation, said that its 
Board had recognized that the ulti- 
mate development of the Library, as 
a permanent reference collection on 
world organization, would exceed 
the resources of the Foundation. 
After exploring various possibilities, 
the Board concluded that the transfer 
of the Library, exclusive of the 
Wilsonian material, to the United 
Nations would ensure its mainten- 
ance and development in New York, 
and would best serve the purpose of 
the Foundation. 

Dr. Gideonse explained that ne- 
gotiations for the agreement to 
donate the Library were carried out 
by its Library Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Arthur Sweetser, in 
co-operation with Carl Milam, Di- 


rector of the United Nations Library 
Services. 

For the present the Library will 
continue to be housed in the Wood- 
dow Wilson House in New York 
City under the direction of the 
United Nations Library. Upon com- 
pletion of the Permanent United Na- 
tions Headquarters, it will occupy one 
floor of the structure known now as 
the United Nations Manhattan Build- 
ing, which is part of the headquar- 
ters. It will be known as the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 
of the United Nations. 

Cleveland E. Dodge, President 
of the Foundation during the 
past year, when the agreement was 
reached, said, “The Directors of the 
Foundation are very happy to have 
this exceptional library of documents 
on international organization go to 
the United Nations as a cornerstone 
of its Library. The League of Na- 
tions, despite its final submergence 
in the Second World War, opened a 
new chapter in international relations 
and lifted the nations of the world 
up to a higher level of permanent, 
organized, international co-operation. 
The United Nations has taken up 
where the League left off, has con- 
tinued and greatly developed many 
of its activities, and added new ones 
almost undreamed of in League 
days.” 
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Discrimination Problems 
Attacked By Commission 


By ANGELA JURDAK KHOURY 


Secretary of the Legation of Lebanon in Washington and 
Rapporteur of the Commission on the Status of Women 


ve E the peoples of the United 

Nations determined . . . to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women .. .” 

So strong and firm was the belief 
of our governments in the principle 
of equal rights for men and women 
that it was cited in the very first 
lines of the Charter. However, com- 
paring the status of women with that 
of men in the countries that signed 
and ratified the Charter, five years 
after San Francisco, we find that 
many serious discriminations still 
prevail. 


Deep Rooted Discrimination 


Deep rooted, diversified, and un- 
just discriminations based on sex 
undermine our society. These tradi- 
tional and legislative problems in the 
political, educational, economic, and 
nationality fields loaded the agenda 
of the Fourth Session of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women 
when it met last May at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. The members of 
the Commission were faced again 
with the complex challenge of the 
old problem. The evils of social 
discrimination against women were 
made conspicuous by the scientific 
and interesting reports put before 
the Commission. 


Such discriminations are complex 
in nature and varied in kind and 
intensity. They affect different coun- 
tries in different ways. In the field 
of political rights, the women of 
one state have equal rights with men 
to vote but not to hold public office, 
while in another state women’s rights 
to vote are subjected to restrictions 
which are not imposed on men. 
Furthermore, one country’s legisla- 
tion provides for equal educational 
opportunities to its citizens, while in 
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the application of the law women 
are discriminated against. In the 
economic field, employment may be 
open to both sexes, yet when em- 
ployees in an office are considered 
for promotion men are frequently 
at a greater advantage than women 
irrespective of qualification or merit. 


Task of the Commission 


Realizing that the causes of these 
problems are equally varied in nature 
and form and that our terms of 
reference limit us to the study and 
recommendation of methods to pre- 
vent discrimination, our task as a 
Commission is to find the most 
efficient method to get at the roots 
of these problems and make the 
necessary recommendations to pre- 
vent their recurrence. In consider- 
ing different techniques used to 
stimulate social progress we had to 
review several methods which would 
be applicable to the problems at 
hand in a described area. 


Some of us thought that interna- 
tional conventions would be the 
direct solution of problems of dis- 
crimination in the political and na- 
tionality fields, while others thought 
that the simple annual reporting of 
progress or regress in these fields 
would eventually lead to the desired 
goal and that the solution should 
be left to the natural course of 
social evolution. This latter method 
was believed to be less expensive 
and cumbersome but not efficient. 


Commission Conclusions 


During the nine-day discussion of 
the problems of discrimination 
against women and the methods to 
be recommended, the Commission 
arrived at several interesting con- 
clusions, most significant of which 
covered: Political Rights of Women, 
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Nationality of Married Women, 
Property Rights of Married Women, 
Application of Penal Law to Women, 
and finally the Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Women. (For a sum- 
mary of these decisions, see the 
BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 11.) 


In spite of the divergence of opin- 
ion on the suitable methods to be 
recommended, the extreme willing- 
ness, understanding, co-operation 
and accommodation of the represent- 
atives created a congenial, interest- 
ing, pleasant and fruitful atmosphere 
of work. 


Liberia Ratifies 
Genocide Convention 


Richard S. S. Bright, Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim of Liberia at 
Washington, has deposited his Gov- 
ernment’s instrument of ratification 
of the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. Liberia is the eleventh 
country to ratify the Convention or 
to accede to it, the others being 
Australia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan, Iceland, Israel, Monaco, Nor- 
way and Panama. 

The Convention will come into 
force on the ninetieth day following 
the date of deposit of the twentieth 
instrument of ratification or acces- 
sion. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


volume of funds collected, which, 
though substantial, were “certainly 
inadequate to provide the total means 
required to solve the problems with 
which it proposes to deal.” Rather, 
it lay in the fact that it marked a 
“new international attitude, a new 
sense of solidarity and collective re- 
sponsibility . . . and that it sets us 
on the road which will inevitable lead 
to a substantial improvement in the 
standard of living of millions of 
human beings.” 


Call for Patience 


“I think that we must wait an- 
other three or four weeks at least 
before the situation may be clear,” 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie told 
correspondents on June 8 as he 
counselled patience in appraising his 
recent peace mission to Washington, 
London, Paris, and Moscow. No ac- 
tion could be taken to end the pres- 
ent deadlock until the Chinese ques- 
tion was settled, and the Security 
Council would not be doing what it 
had to do and what it was expected 
to do, he said, if that question had 
not been settled by the middle of 
July. 

The Secretary-General on June 8 
expressed special satisfaction with the 
statement of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, who declared the United 
States’ readiness “to negotiate with 
other Members of the United Nations 
on any matter in the appropriate 
forum.” He had read that statement 
with great interest, the Secretary- 
General said, and also the statement 
that “we are willing to consider any 
possibilities put forward by Mr. Lie 
or by any other Member of the 
United Nations which are believed 
to be practical.” That statement, Mr. 
Lie felt, “keeps all doors open for 
genuine negotiation.” 

Mr. Lie’s “constructive initiative 
and persevering efforts” were com- 
mended by Foreign Minister Moshe 
Sharett, of Israel, in a United Na- 
tions Correspondents Association 
radio program on June 8. The Sec- 
retary-General was acting, he said, 
“as a true servant of world peace 
who is charged with unique respon- 
sibility for its promotion.” 

Two days later, in a United Na- 
tions Radio broadcast, Jean Chauvel, 
permanent representative of France 
to the United Nations, agreed with 
Mr. Lie that the first necessary step 
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is settlement of the question of Chi- 
nese representation. 

On June 14, a statement made the 
day before to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Yugoslav National 
Assembly by Foreign Minister Ed- 
vard Kardelj was transmitted to that 
country’s Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations. 


“There can be no doubt,” Mr. 
Kardelj said, “but that the Yugoslav 
Government welcomes every sincere 
effort directed toward the consolida- 
tion of world peace and the strength- 
ening of the United Nations as an 
international instrument of peace and 
co-operation among the Nations. The 
Yugoslav Government considers that 
Trygve Lie’s efforts serve these ends. 
They therefor constitute a positive 
contribution to peace and deserve 
the support of all peace-loving gov- 
ernments and of all peace-loving 
people throughout the world.” 


Mr. Kardelj said the Secretary- 
General’s efforts could lead to useful 
results only if they were accepted 
“sincerely and not used for prop- 
aganda purposes by either one side 
or the other.” In his opinion, he 
said, peace is “indivisable today”— 
peace should be ensured both for 
the large and the small nations. It 
should be a general peace, not an 
agreement between great powers on 
division of spheres of interest. 


“If Trygve Lie’s efforts develop 
along the lines of an_ indivisable 
peace,” Mr. Kardelj said, “they will 
mean a substantial contribution to 
peace. Any other course would only 
lead to an unprincipalled and short- 
lived transaction, and would in the 
last instance push the world along the 
path of war.” 

The General Council of the United 
Nations Association of the United 
Kingdom unanimously adopted a 
resolution warmly supporting the 
initiative the Secretary-General has 
taken. Mr. Lie is scheduled to speak 
at the Guildhall, London, as a guest 
of the Association on July 3. Sir 
Frederick Roland, Lord Mayor of 
London, will preside, and other 
speakers will include Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee, Anthony Eden, and 
Dr. Gilbert Murray. 


Jerusalem 


On June 14, with only Iraq casting 
a negative vote, the Trusteeship 


Council decided to refer to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the question of an 
international regime for the Jerusa- 
lem area and the protection of the 
Holy Places. Last April, in accord- 
ance with an Assembly resolution, 
the Council adopted a draft Statute 
to accomplish that aim, against which 
the governments of the two occupy- 
ing powers, Israel and Jordan, had 
voiced emphatic objections. Faced 
with difficulty in implementing the 
Statute, the Council instructed its 
president, Roger Garreau, of France, 
to consult with the two governments 
and secure their co-operation. 


Reporting to the present session of 
the Council, Mr. Garreau said the 
result of his mission had been disap- 
pointing and implementation of the 
Statute “seemed to be seriously com- 
promised under present conditions.” 
Jordan had made no reply, and 
Israel had made new proposals for 
the internationalization only of the 
Holy Places. Under the circum- 
stances, the Council decided to report 
these developments to the Assembly. 


An International Criminal Court? 


Is it desirable to establish an in- 
ternational criminal tribunal? And is 
it possible? The International Law 
Commission answered both these 
questions in the affirmative on June 
15. Further, the Commission in a 
vote, this time unanimous, decided 
that such a body should preferably 
be set up as a separate judicial organ, 
not as a criminal chamber of the 
International Court of Justice. The 
recommendation will now go to the 
General Assembly but, whatever ac- 
tion may follow, the Law Commis- 
sion’s vote makes an _ important 
landmark in the development of in- 
ternational law. A majority of the 
eminent jurists who constitute the 
Commission have decided in favor of 
setting up an international organ 
with jurisdiction to try not states 
but individuals—individuals charged 
with offences recognized as crimes 
against humanity at large. 


Amity in ECE 


“In international meetings such as 
ours, differences of views do not 
make agreement impossible. What 
we need is goodwill and the desire to 
reach such solutions. I am persuaded 
that all the delegations here are 
prompted by such a desire.” The 
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speaker was Amazasp Arutiunian, 
the U.S.S.R. representative—Robert 
E. Asher, the United States represen- 
tative, responded immediately, asso- 
ciating himself fully with the senti- 
ment of the Soviet spokesman. 


On this note of unusual felicity the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
concluded on June 15 at Geneva a 
session which, in the words of its 
Chairman, Mrs. Karin Kock of Swe- 
den, might occupy “a special, per- 
haps a decisive, place.” 

The main decisions of the session 
were to map out new programs of 
work for the Committees, in many 
cases changing the emphasis from the 
now completed tasks of reconstruc- 
tion to the needs of long-term devel- 
opment. No formal decision was 
proposed or taken on the initiative 
of Gunnar Myrdal, the Executive 
Secretary, to develop intra-European 
trade. But his efforts to work out a 
procedure for an agreement on grain 
and later, perhaps, on other com- 
modities, were hailed with satisfac- 
tion and hope. Mr. Myrdal will 
submit preliminary drafts for nego- 
tiation by the end of this summer. 


ECAFE 


The year 1949 may have marked 
a turning point in the economic re- 
covery of Asia and the Far East, but 
for the next five years the region’s 
available resources must be mobil- 
ized to maintain present levels of 
production and consumption. P. S. 
Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, so indicated in 
his preface to the annual economic 
survey of the region. During the 
year, inflationary pressures were ar- 
rested, mineral and industrial pro- 
duction improved, prices and exports 
recovered. Agricultural output, how- 
ever, remained at a low level, both 
relatively and absolutely, which was 
the “most disquieting feature” in the 
region’s economy. If general living 
standards were to be substantially 
improved, considerable expenditure 
in social services and larger capital 
investments in agriculture, industry, 
transport, and public utilities were 
needed. ; 


ECLA 


In the closing days of its third 
session—which began on June 5 
and ended on June 21—the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica concentrated on discussion of 
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greater use of economic resources, 
utilization of raw materials, and the 
need of diversifyine external needs. 
An important theme of discussion 
was co-operation with ECE to ex- 
pand and increase trade between 
Latin America and Europe. 


The documentation produced by 
the Secretariat included the first 
Economic Survey of Latin America, 
1949, 


The Survey stresses the need for 
industrialization of the twenty Latin 
American republics, but makes it 
clear that specific needs differ from 
country to country. 


The trends of development in 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
and foreign trade in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Uruguay are surveyed at length. 


Korea 


During June 7-9, North Korean 
sources repeatedly broadcast an ap- 
peal for the unification of Korea, 
addressed to political parties, social 
organizations, and leaders in the 
South and to the United Nations 
Commission on Korea. On June 9, 
the Commission broadcast a reply, 
stating that it would use the oppor- 
tunity to renew its efforts to reach 
representatives of the North and ex- 
plore the possibilities for peaceful 
unification. The next day, its acting 
Deputy Principal Secretary crossed 
the 38th parallel and established the 
Commission’s first contact with 
North Korean representatives, re- 
ceiving from them a copy of the 
North Korean letter of appeal. On 
the ground that they were merely 
messengers, the North Korean rep- 
resentatives refused to accept copies 
of the Commission’s broadcast state- 
ment on unification. 


Refugees 


During 1949, more than 350,000 
refugees were resettled or repatriated, 
according to the International Refu- 
gee Organization’s annual report to 
the Economic and Social Council. 
From the beginning of its operations 
on July 1, 1947, to the end of last 
year, IRO had re-established almost 
760,000 refugees. But more than 
250,000 new cases were added dur- 
ing 1949, bringing IRO’s total roll 
at the end of the year to approxi- 
mately 590,000. The report estimated 
that about 300,000 persons could be 
resettled during 1950 and the first 
three months of 1951. IRO is to 


end its operations on March 31, 
1951. 


UNICEF 


Meeting on June 19, the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund approved new allocations of 
$1,830,000 for projects in Latin 
America ($500,000), Asia ($100,- 
000), Middle East refugee camps 
($900,000), Greece ($145,000), 
and Yugoslavia ($185,000). At the 
same time, the Board approved a 
$946,000 special purchase of dried 
fish and cod-liver oil. A report by 
Executive Director Maurice Pate 
showed that new records had been 
set in the number of those receiving 
UNICEF aid—about seven million 
children and mothers—and in vol- 
ume shipment of supplies. 


Specialized Agencies 


On June 15, Dr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet, Director-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, 
withdrew the resignation which he 
had submitted two days before to the 
President of the UNESCO General 
Conference in session at Florence, 
Italy. He wished to resign, he had 
said, because UNESCO was not being 
given an opportunity to plan a suf- 
ficiently active role in the fight for 
peace. At a special meeting, the heads 
of delegations unanimously expressed 
their complete confidence in the 
Director-General and asked him to 
withdraw his resignation. Saying that 
he could only regard the unanimous 
wish of the Conference as a com- 
mand, Dr. Torres Bodet agreed to 
reverse his decision. 

Indonesia became the sixty-first 
member of the International Labor 
Organization, now holding its thirty- 
third General Conference at Geneva. 
On June 12, the Conference opened 
the first international labor-manage- 
ment-government discussion on ways 
of increasing labor productivity not 
only in under-developed areas but in 
industrially advanced countries as 
well. ... A loan of $12,800,000 was 
made by the International Bank to 
the Kingdom of Iran for construc- 
tion of a flood control system on the 
river Tigris. . . . Nine countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe will receive 
$100,000 of medical supplies for car- 
rying out national health programs, 
according to a decision of the Execu- 
tive Board of the World Health 
Organization. 
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(8) Agriculture Problems Com- 
mittee: After deploring the poor re- 
sults achieved by this Committee, 
the Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion unanimously calling attention 
to the aspect of the work concern- 
ing assistance to small and medium 
farmers and instructing the Com- 
mittee to develop production and 
facilitate trade in agricultural com- 
modities as far as it was in its power 
to do so. A Yugoslav recommenda- 
tion setting out a detailed plan of 
work was referred to this Committee. 

(9) Manpower Committee: By a 
vote of 11 to none with 6 absten- 
tions the Commission adopted a 
French resolution recalling that the 
object of the EcE should be to bring 
about full employment in Europe. 
Referring to the need to avoid over- 
lapping, the resolution states that 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion is the competent body to deal 


with problems of unemployment. 
This resolution also reminded the 
subsidiary organs of the ECE to di- 
rect their efforts to expansion of 
production and exchange as a 
means of combatting unemploy- 
ment and achieving full employ- 
ment. 

During the discussion the Eastern 
European delegations maintained 
that unemployment had _ increased 
to serious proportions in the West 
while it was non-existent in the East. 
Western delegations countered by de- 
claring that the size of the agricul- 
tural population in Central and East- 
ern Europe was a sign of “concealed” 
unemployment. 


Review of the Economic Situation 

The discussion of this matter 
clearly illustrated that further strides 
had been made during the last year 
in the European economic situation. 
Nevertheless, the general feeling was 
that new developments and prob- 
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lems faced European economy which 
were almost if not altogether as seri- 
ous as those arising directly out of 
the war. 

Major problems discussed were: 
to break down the trade walls divid- 
ing Europe;.to reach an equilibrium 
in balance of payments; to find new 
outlets for exports; to eliminate un- 
employment where it existed and 
to abandon antiquated agricultural 
methods; to increase productivity 
and industrial output. 

The discussion of these problems 
was largely political in tone, various 
delegations blaming others as being 
primarily responsible for the ham- 
pering of a stable development. 

The Commission rejected by a 
vote of 9 to 5 with 2 abstentions a 
Bulgarian proposal to request the 
Economic and Social Council to 
revise ECE’s rules of procedure to 
permit states which are not United 
Nations Members to vote. 





General Assembly 


International Law Commission (in Geneva) 
JUNE 7-19 

Officers elected: Georges Scelle, Chair.; A. E. F. 
Sandstrom, Ist V-Chair.; Faris el-Khoury Bey, 
2nd V-Chair.; R. J. Alfaro, Rapporteur. 
Agenda: approved, with changed order (A/ 
CN.4/L.1). 

Evidence of customary law: working paper by 
M. Hudson (A/CN.4/16 and Add.1) discussed 
and approved, with suggestions from floor, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

International criminal jurisdiction: working pa- 
pers by R. Alfaro (A/CN.4/15) and A. aan 
strom (A/CN.4/20) examined; desirability of 
establishing international judiciary organ af- 
firmed by vote of 8-1, with 2 absts.; possibility 
of establishing such an organ affirmed by vote 
of 7-3, with 1 abst.; establishing of crim. 
chamber in Intl. Court not recommended. 
Nurnberg principles: working paper by J. Spiro- 
poulos discussed. 


Administrative Tribunal 
JUNE 7 


Economic and Social Council 
Economic Commission for Europe 


(in Geneva) 

JUNE 7-15 

Right to vote: Bulgarian prop. to request 

ECOSOC to revise ECE’s rules of procedure and 

permit non-U.N. members of ECE to vote re- 

jected by vote of 9-5, with 2 absts. 

ech. assistance: joint prop. asking ECE Exec- 

Secty. to develop exchange of tech. information 

and tech. assistance services adopted. 

Econ. situation in Europe: annual Economic Sur- 

vey of Europe discussed and noted. 

Trade Development Cttee: report discussed; So- 

viet prop. that the Cttee. remove trade discrim- 

ination practiced by the U.S. and certain Euro- 
in countries rejected by 11-5, with 1 abst.; 

ugoslav prop. that ECE Secretariat compile 

data on trade relations between Yugoslavia 

and other East European countries rejected, 8-1, 

with 8 absts. 

Inland Transport Cttee.: report adopted unanim. 

Agric. Problems Cttee.: results of work “‘de- 

plored,’ prop. calling attention to aspect of 
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work concerning small and medium farmers and 
instructing Cttee. to develop production and 
facilitate trade in agric. commodities as far as 
possible adopted unanim. 

Report to ECOSOC adopted; session concluded. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


(in Montevideo) 

JUNE 7-19 

First Cttee. (general probs. of econ. develop- 
ment): Economic Survey of Latin America, 1949 
(E/CN.12/164) discussed; report on situation 
and prospects of immigration in Chile, Brazil, 
and Argentina (E/CN.12/169) discussed; prop. 
to set up joint ECLA-spec. agcies. working 
group to study ways of using immigration to 
promote econ. development of Latin America 
adopted. 

Second Cttee. (finance and credit): reports and 
trade studies (E/CN.12/165, E/CN.12/166 and 
Adds. 1-10, E/CN.12/168) discussed; working 
group established to study agric. credits and 
make recommends. 

Third Cttee. (foreign trade): working group 
<->. to deal with external and extra-regional 
trade. 


Technical Assistance Conference 

JUNE 12-14 

Officers elected: Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), 
Pres.; G. C. S. Corea (Ceylon), Fernand van 
Langenhove (Belgium), V-Pres.; 

Chinese rep.: Yugoslav prop. to invite partici- 
pation of People’s Republic of China defeated, 
26-9, with 13 absts. 

Agenda: 54 countries pledge $20,012,500 for 
tech. aid program. 

Final Act (E/CONF.10/6 and Add. 1) signed., 
Conference concluded. 


Permanent Central Opium Board 

(in Geneva) 

JUNE 14-17 

55th Session and 3rd joint session with Nar- 
cotic Drugs Supervisory Body. 


Trusteeship Council 


Seventh Session 

5TH MEETING—JUNE 7 

Western Samoa: consideration of annual report 
concluded. 


Annual reports: four-member cttee. set up to 
examine reports and submit conclusions and 
recommends. on each. 

Human rights: U.S. prop. noting with apprecia- 
tion ECOSOC resol. (275 E (X)) on violations of 
full enjoyment of human rights adopted with- 
out vote. 

6TH MEETING—JUNE 8 

New Guinea: examination of annual Australian 
report (T/471) begun. 

7TH MEETING—JUNE 9 

New Guinea: examination of annual report 
continued. 

8TH MEETING—JUNE 12 

Jerusalem: joint Belgian-French prop. to submit 
full record of Council action to Assembly dis- 
cussed. 

9TH MEETING—JUNE 13 

New Guinea: general observations on admin. 
concluded. 

10TH MEETING—JUNE 14 

Jerusalem: joint prop. (1/701) adopted by 
vote of 9-1, with 1 abst. (Philippines). 

11TH MEETING—JUNE 15 

Western Samoa: report of drafting cttee. 
(T/L.87) adopted with slight changes; Secre- 
tariat paper (T/L.86) on implementation b: 
New Zealand of Council recommends. adopted. 
Committee on Administrative Unions 

JUNE 9, 13, 15, 16 

Papua-New Guinea: first phase of study com- 


pleted. 

Belgian Congo-Rvanda-Urundi: consideration 
un. 

ILO 

JUNE 7-19 


International Labor Conference, 33rd session 
(in Geneva): continuing. 


UNESCO 

JUNE 7-17 

General Conference, 5th session (in Florence): 
concluded. 


IcAO 
JUNE 7-19 
Assembly, 4th session (in Montreal): continuing. 


WHO 
JUNE 7-9 
Executive Board (in Geneva): session concluded. 
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EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Friday) 3:35- 3:45am 0795-0748 UN News in Tagalog — | sate eas 
, , ‘ ; 3:45- 3:50am 0745-07 lews in Frenc Manila .67 m i cs 
135. Labbe l7s51740 UN Exolisk News” 3:50- 3:55am 0750-0785 UN News in Indone- arom 0715-0800 GMT) 
ae 3:55- 4:00am 0755-0800 UN News in Dutch oe 
SA BAB pen” 1790-0008 ene 4:00- 4:15am 0800-0815 UN News in English — We55-004s Git) hes 
Dispatches WRCA 13.88m 21,610 kes 2 Eee aa” Relay II 
200: 2isom OCHRE HRC, (WANE atm SOR | LG LS cs Mende | Monde GAL 7700 
2:24- 2:30 pm 1824-1830 UN News in French Relay III 
2:35- 2:40pm 1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 
2:45- 3:00 pm 1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 


FOR LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Friday) 


7:00- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- WGEO 19.57m_ 15,330 kes 
grams in Spanish WGEO 31.48m _9,530 kes 

WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 

7:45- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- \WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kcs 
gram in Spanish WABC 16.83 m__17,830 kes 

WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kes 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMT 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. EDST) on the following frequencies: 


WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900--2130 GMT) 

WRCA 25:48 m_ 11,770 kes 
(1915-2245 GMT) 

19:83 m_ 15,130 kes 
(1900-2245 GMT) 


WABC 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


“United Nations Today,’’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. 


In the New York area, a 5-minute summary of United Nations news is 
broadcast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 p.m. 


“‘Memo From Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is carried 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans-Canada Net- 
work (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 p.m. EDST (in New York City 
over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 a.m. EDST on Sundays). 


“U.N. Story,’ a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is carried 
over 400 stations in the United States. American listeners should check their 
local newspapers for time of these broadcasts. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 


Two. new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activ- 
ities on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema 
stars play feature roles in these documentaries, which were prepared by out- 
standing international writers and producers. 


One series is under the direction of Mr. Norman Corwin, well-known Amer- 
ican radio dramatist, who is the United Nations Radio’s Director of Special 
Projects. This series, entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace,’ is carried by the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, and it includes six monthly hour-long documentaries to 
be produced in New York, Washington, New Delhi and Toronto. They are 
broadcast from 9:00-10:00 p.m. EDST on Sundays. 


The three final programs of the Mutual Broadcasting Systems series include: 


June 18—Documentary on Trusteeship. 


July 16—Documentary on UNESCO. 


September—Documentary on Technical Assistance. 


Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcastin 
Company on Sundays 1:00-1:30 p.m. EDST, and can be heard in the New Yor 
area over WNBC on the following Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EDST. Programs 
will be repeated over WNYC at 8:30 p.m. on June 28 and July 19. 


The final program of the NBC series include: 
July 9—’Pay As You Go,’’—a documentary on the International Bank. 


American listeners should check local newspapers for the exact time of 
broadcasts in their communities. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 


The Radio Division welcomes contact with as many listeners as possible 
and will gladly ocknowledge all communications. Letters from alt parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about the reception of 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card and a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. 


Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 


UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These 
Centres are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mex- 
ico City, Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Warsaw and Washington. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 


Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 


H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 


Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 


Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 


Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 


The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 


Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 


Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cube: 


La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


“Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, 


Egypt: 

Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. ‘ 

Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 


Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.’’ Boite PostaJe 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 


Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 

Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 


Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. ‘ 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF | 


EUROPE IN 1949 


A comprehensive review of current European 
economic conditions prepared by the Secretar- 
iat of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

The Survey analyzes the European economy 
as a whole and discusses such problems as the 
effects of devaluation, prospects of industrial 
expansion, intra-European trade and the dollar 
shortage. More than 100 statistical tables and 
numerous charts are included. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1949 
U.N. Publications Sales No. 1950.11.E.1 
299 pp., Price: $3.00; 15/- Stg.; Swiss Francs 10.00 


Available from ali U.N. Sales Agents. A French edition 
of the Survey will be available shortly. 
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ECONOMIC 
BULLETIN 
FOR EUROPE 


Issued three times a year — in July, October 
and January — by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe to report on the 
European economy in the intervals between 
publication of the annual Survey. 


The Bulletin presents the latest available sta- 
tistics on European economic conditions as well 
as articles and studies on special aspects of 
the European economy. 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE 
(published in separate English and French editions) 
Price per copy: $.50; 3/9 Stg.; Swiss Francs 2.00 
Per annum (postpaid): $1.50; 11/3 Stg.; 

; Swiss Francs 6.00 
Available from all U.N. Sales Agents 








